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AT A HINDU BREAKFAST. 


In India, it is a violation of religious propriety 
for Hindus of different castes to eat together or 
to eat with Christians. No ceremony is more 
sacred than that of eating. Men and women 
prepare themselves for it by bathing and by 
donning the sacred cloth, worn only on this 
occasion. Ancestors and gods are supposed to 
be present, and for them a portion of the food is 
set aside. If the shadow of a Christian or a 
person of low caste falls upon the eatables, they 
are considered polluted, and must be thrown 
away, since they would inevitably defile any one 
who was so irreligious as to eat of them. 
Moreover, all food must be prepared by persons 
of a caste equal to that of the guests, and under 
the influence of holy texts constantly repeated. 

An American lady says that she was once 
invited to a breakfast given at the bungalow of a 
Hindu gentleman, who is widely known for his 
advanced ideas on social questions. The occasion 
was in honor of the Social Reform movement, 
and many orthodox as well as liberal gentlemen 
had been invited. 

The-American was accompanied by two Hindu 
ladies, one the Pundita Ramabai, and the other 
an educated woman of an advanced religious 
sect. As they entered, their host met them, and 
led them towards some lower apartments which 
had been converted into breakfast rooms by 
removing the furniture, marking off the floor into 
pretty patterns and placing a row of stools round 
the walls. 

In front of each stool was a bowl and a large 
section of a plantain leaf, to serve as a plate. 
Some of these seats were occupied by Hindu 
gentlemen, and they, as the American speedily 
saw, were greatly agitated by her arrival. As 
she adjusted herself to the best of her ability on 
one of the lowly seats, some of them very 
unceremoniously rose and left the room. ‘The 
breakfast, a strictly vegetarian meal, to be eaten 
with the fingers, soon absorbed all her attention, 
and the accompanying music and speeches gave 
her no time to wonder why certain of the guests 
had departed so suddenly. 

The next day, however, the mystery was solved. 
The guests who had fled were severely orthodox 
Brahmins who would have considered themselves 
defiled if they had eaten with a woman and a 
Christian. Worse than all, three who had 
remained had brought upon themselves, by so 
doing, the condemnation of their community. 

The newspapers commented forcibly upon the 
occurrence. It became as important as a Russian 
Invasion or a Chinese War. One heading 
passionately inquired, “What did they eat?” 
implying that flesh must have been provided for 
the bloodthirsty Christians, and that the innocent 
Brahmins might also have partaken of it. 

Purification was finally effected, and the 
discussion ceased, but not until the American 
lady had learned that caste, in India, is very 
nearly cast-iron. 
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THE DISMAL SWAMP. 


The Dismal Swamp, in Virginia, is a little 
world in itself, having its own vegetable and 
animal life. J. Ralph, in the American Agricul- 
turist, speaks of it as one of the largest swampy 
tracts in America, and also one of the most 
promising areas for reclamation. It contains 
fully fifteen hundred square miles, and is at 
present of little value except for a supply of 
timber, which is constantly diminishing. The 
swamp is situated on an inclined plain, gently 
undulating, and is really nothing but a continua- 
tion of the low, swampy coastal plain which 
extends from Texas northward. 


It is an old sea bottom, and the western 
boundary of the swamp is a sea cliff and beach. 
Owing to the original deficiency of slope, it is 
swampy because the water cannot run off, and its 
swampy nature is increased by the growth of 
vegetation, which acts like a sponge in retaining 
water. The famous Lake Drummond is situated 
midway in the swamp. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
Dismal Swamp is its peculiar vegetation. ‘Trees 
generally cannot grow in very wet tracts, for 
their roots must have access to the air during the 
growing season. 

The bald cypress (Taxodium distichum) under 
ordinary conditions differs in no way from any 
other tree with respect to its roots; but in the 
Dismal Swamp, where the roots are beneath 
water all the year, it has formed the habit of 
sending a knee-like protuberance from the roots 
up above the water into the air—breathing holes, 
one might say, for the roots. The black gum 
accomplishes the same end by arching its roots so 
as to raise portions of them above water. 

As might be expected, the animal life of this 
region is peculiar. Water birds and snakes 
abound. Of the larger animals, bears are 
numerous, and there is a peculiar and very 
ferocious species of wild horned cattle, probably 
the descendants of some domesticated herd, but 
now thoroughly wild and dangerous. In the 
contests between bulls and bears both are some- 
times killed. 

It is said that the bears, in order to escape the 
danger from the horns of the cattle, have the 
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habit of springing upon their backs and rending 
the muscles supporting the head of their prey. 

Professor Shaler estimates that by a proper 
system of drainage of this great swamp, fully 
one hundred and sixty thousand acres of land 
can be reclaimed at a cost of four million dollars, 
quadrupling the value of the land. The region is 
favorably situated for cultivating and marketing 
garden crops. 
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WHEN HE RETIRED. 


In a small city in the southern part of Kentucky 
there lived at one time an elderly man-named 
Walker, by trade a shoemaker, who through 
continuance of some old joke, the origin of which 
had long since been forgotten, had acquired the 
appellation of ‘‘judge.”” 


On one occasion, when General Houston was 
travelling through the state on his way to 
Louisville, he stopped at the hotel in this small 
city for supper, and was was called upon by 
many gentlemen of the place who were anxious 
to meet the old hero, and hear him talk. 

Among the visitors was Walker, who was 
presented as ‘“‘judge,”’ to the general by an 
absent-minded acquaintance. ‘I am glad to see 
you, judge,” said General Houston cordially; 
‘glad to have the pleasure of maging Foe How 
long is it since you retired from the Bench ?” 

“Well, really, general,” replied the simple 
Walker, “I have not made a pair of shoes in 
twenty-five years.” 

For a moment the general was at a loss to 
understand the laugh which followed this ingen- 
uous statement, and then he joined in it with a 
good-will as he received a whispered explanation. 
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| just hand in to the editor a good story, see? If | 


For the Companion. 


LEON KESTRELL, REPORTER. 


In TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


The ladies who came to call on Leon’s mother 
often exclaimed that the boy bore a remarkable 
likeness to a certain popular picture of a ‘‘Neapol- 
itan Boy.’’ ‘This always secretly pleased his 
mother; but Leon himself was intensely dis- 
gusted. Tohim, boyishly ashamed of his beauty, 
it was matter for wonder and indignation that he, 
an American boy, should by some freak of nature 
have been given an Italian face. 

He hated his foreign appearance more 
than he did his music. He regarded 


he likes it, he’ll think you've got the stuff in you, | 
and he’ll hire you in a jiffy. I’m telling you! 
right.” 

“But,”’ said Leon, dismayed, “I can’t write 
stories !"’ ; 

Brown laughed. ‘I forgot,’ he said, ‘you're 
not posted in the technicalities of the profession.”’ 

He explained that, in the language of the 
reporter, “a story’? means any account of any 
event, from an announcement in three lines of a 
fire to a report of a political meeting in two pages. 

“They don’t want no novelists on the Telegram,” 
he concluded. Leon at once conceived a very 
poor opinion of novelists. | 





his lessons in singing as at least toler- 
able interruptions to base-ball. His 
instruction in playing the guitar—that 
he should play this instrument was a 
fancy of his mother’s—he also looked 
at on the whole with a favoring eye. 
His big brother at college played, 
quite badly, on the banjo; and, as 
every one knows, a banjo is not so 
very different from a guitar. 

His mastering ambition was not to 
be a singer or a musician, but a news- 
paper man. He wished, oddly enough, 
to become a journalist for the same 
reason that his mother wished him not 
to become one; namely, because the 
occupation would “take him into all 
sorts of places.’’ Leon failed to under- 
stand his mother’s attitude on this 
point. 

The boy was bent on realizing this 
ambition. When his father and mother 
went away for a season, leaving him, 
except for the servants, alone in the 
house, he felt that his opportunity had 
come. 

He intended no disobedience. His 
parents’ opposition to his adopting the 
alluring career of the journalist was, 
he presumed, simply one of those mis- 
takes of judgment to which fathers 
and mothers are peculiarly liable. He 
wished simply to correct this quite ex- 
cusable mistake by becoming a re- 
porter in their absence. 

His ingenuous idea was that, when 
they returned, he would read to them, 
from the paper that had secured his 
services, an interview with the latest- 
caught burglar, the reigning king of 
the base-ball diamond, or some other 
person of notoriety. Then their opposition to his | 
wishes would, he supposed, melt away in a warm 
glow of approval and parental pride. He did not, 
indeed, word it quite so; but such, substantially, | 
was his thought. 

The very morning his parents departed from the 
city Leon sought out the editor of the Telegram. | 
Exactly two minutes after he had been intro- 
duced to this gentleman, he left the building. It 
had taken this amount of time for the editor to | 
inform him, with a ‘disagreeably sarcastic smile, | 
that the Telegram was ‘‘not a kindergarten school | 
of journalism.” 

As he stepped into the street he met his friend | 
Brown, who sympathized with him, soothed him 
and invited him to luncheon. 

This Brown was a reporter whom Leon admired, 
and whom Leon’s mother greatly disliked. Leon 
followed him about whenever he had the chance, 
though his parents often told him it was an 
acquaintance of which they greatly disapproved. 

In person, Brown was a small young fellow, 
rather sallow and thin, with a quick gray eye and | 
a knowing air. His mustaches were so narrow 
and black, and their tips curved back so sharply 
that they looked like two fish-hooks placed end to 
end. 

At the moment he could find nothing more 
amusing to do than to draw from Leon the history 
of his aspirations toward journalism. Secretly | 
Brown was highly diverted; outwardly he was | 
grave and sympathetic. 

Seated at a marble-topped table in a neighbor- 
ing restaurant the two talked the matter over. 

“The last way to get a place on a paper,”’ said 
Brown, with decision, ‘is to apply for it.” 

Leon received this statement with some per- 
plexity but perfect trust. 

‘‘What must you do then ?’’ he asked. 
“Now,” answered Brown, ‘I'll tell you. 


You 


| outside. 





on your old clothes—older the better—and start 
off. With your face, that guitar, and your voice, 
you'll be a screaming success as a street songster. 
‘Gaily the troubadour,’ as my grandaunt used to 
sing. Why, Id like to do it myself!” 

Leon was dazzled by this proposal. And, 
indeed, could heart of youth bent upon becoming 
a reporter, and completely fooled as to the best 
qualifications for being one, withstand so alluring 
a proposal? Here was an undertaking that 
promised plenty of fun and excitement, and at 
the end, a ‘‘broadside”’ of his own composition in 
the Telegram, retailing his deeds for the aston- 
ishment of the public! 

Within the same instant, too, he decided to sign 





He looked foreign, 


Then Brown grew reminiscent, and told the 
story of Casey. Casey had wanted a job; but he 
hadn’t applied for a place—not he. He got him- 
self up in some old clothes, associated with thieves 
until he thoroughly knew their ways, and then 
described their mode of life in many columns of 
the Telegram. That was the kind of man, he 
declared, that editors wished to secure. 

Leon wondered what his mother would think of 
Casey. He felt sure that to this hero’s brilliant 
exploit even she would have to pay tribute of 
admiration. If he, Leon, had achieved as much, 
she would, he was sure, have fallen on his neck 
and wept. In this Leon was probably right. 

At this moment a hand-organ began playing | 
The sound suggested to Brown an idea 
wherein he saw great possibilities. 

Up to this moment, he had been merely amusing | 
himself with his companion’s enthusiasm and | 
admiration. But now his quick, if devious, 
mind, putting two or three things together, had 
formed a plan, and his interest in Leon suddenly 
became practical. 

“There,” he exclaimed, “‘there’s the very thing 
for you! There’s an old padrone down here on 
Columbus Street who lets organs to these fellows. 
Just hire one, go off a while as an organ-grinder, | 
and write up your experiences! I know it would 
take! It has never been done!”* 

“Could I do it?’ asked Leon, eagerly. 

“Or no,” reflected Brown, audibly, ‘an organ‘s 
pretty heavy, I guess you couldn’t lug it. But 
here I have it; you're an Italian-looking kid 
anyhow—like that picture, ‘The Neapolitan Boy,’ | 
aint it ?”’ 

“I’m no art photograph,” interjected | 
touched in a tender spot. 

“And by George,”’ continued Brown, not notic- 
ing the interruption, ‘““vou can twang the guitar, 
too, can’t you? That’s the stuff. Just you put | 











Leon, |, 





poor and picturesque 


the stirring tale simply but effectively, “Leon.” 
He had a vision of the pride and joy of his 
parents, and of the haughty city editor, with 
regret mingled with unwilling admiration, resign- 
ing to him his chair of office. 

“T"ll do it,’ said Leon. “I know just what 
clothes to get. Shall I start now ?”’ 

“That's the boy !’’ exclaimed Brown, with great 
admiration. ‘Now,’ he continued, looking at his 
watch, “I’ve got to skip in a minute, but I'll tell 
you what you do. Go up to your house, change 
your clothes, and get that guitar. You want to 
get into the country. Here in the city some one 


| might recognize you, see ? 


‘Take the train to Lennen—that’ll be far enough 
out. Then vou’ll have Meacham, Carlton, West- 
wood and Broadford all along in line and close 
together. It will be best for you to spend the 
night in Broadford. 

“That’s your scheme, for I’m going out there 
myself to-morrow, and we'll have a chance to 
talk things over; see? You'll get along! And 
if you aint on the Telegram inside a week, I'll 
miss my guess. Now I’m giving it to vou 
straight!” 

The two, full of enthusiasm, left the restaurant. 
Once outside, Brown hurried over to the office of 
the Telegram, with a last caution to Leon not to 
“funk.’* The boy would not have given up the 
adventure after that for worlds. 

That night Leon was at Broadford. He was 
leaning against a great elm in a broad lawn that 
lay at one side of an old colonial house. He was 
singing, like any street soloist, and accompanving 
himself on the guitar. 

He had shown excellent judgment in his dress. 
He wore trousers of no particular color, a gray 
flannel shirt that looked appropriately worn and 
old, a velveteen smoking jacket which his brother 
had discarded and which fitted him well enough, 





a red silk scarf which had long since been cast 
aside as irredeemably soiled, and which set off 
excellently his dark, handsome face, and upon 
his head a soft felt hat. 
and picturesque. 
He had arrived 
worthy adventure. 
children, which his singing collected about him, 
the frequent pennies which were thrown into his 
hat, the praise of his voice and playing and the 
frank comments on his appearance had amused 
and excited But after a time they had 
become monotonous; and when, late in the after- 
noon, he had plodded, hot and dusty, along the 
road, he thought that the charms of the strolling 
minstrel’s lot had overrated. 
Moreover, there seemed to be 
little to ‘write up.” 
He had indeed 
rough-looking young fellow—who had 
walked a little with him, and 
dropped a few words that showed him 
but indifferently honest. This man had, 
just before they arrived at Broadford, 
slouched off across the fields, and Leon 


He looked foreign, poor 


at Broadford without note- 
At first the crowds, mostly of 


him. 


been 
very 


met a tramp—a 


way 


had seen him no more. There was not 
much in their meeting, Leon ruefully 
reflected, greatly to astonish the ex- 
pectant readers of the Telegram. 

In the village he had sung a while 
in the street the hotel, where, 
seated with the servants, he had eaten 
his supper. There he had attracted 
the attention of Sam Maxwell, a young 
and a 


below 


man in white flannel trousers 
who asked him to 
Seated 
on steamer-chairs and on rugs, they 
were assembled on the lawn a little in 
front of him. 

They were nice people, Leon thought, 
all except a blonde girl in a light blue 
gown heard remark to a 
companion that the voung singer re- 
minded her of “that picture of the 
Neapolitan Boy, you know—the one 
you see so much.’ Leon derived from 


gorgeous “blazer,” 
come and sing for the ladies. 


whom he 


this very natural remark a great 
contempt for this particular young 


woman’s intellect. 

At the close of the concert Sam gave 
Leon half a dollar, and at the sugges- 
tion of one of the ladies he was given 
also a saucer full of ice-cream. 

“‘] presume, poor fellow,”’ he heard 
her say, “the doesn’t have ice-cream 
very often!”’ 

Leon smiled in his sleeve over this 
speech, for ices were not unknown at his father’s 
table. Nevertheless, he ate the cream with very 
good grace. 

All this kindness emboldened Leon to ask a 
favor. He wished in all things to act like the 
person he pretended to be. Consequently, though 
he had money enough to procure a bed at the 
hotel, he wished to sleep in the barn. He addressed 
the question to Sam Maxwell, who thereupon 
turned and spoke in a tone of careless good- 
nature to a white-haired lady behind him 

‘‘Say, mother,’’ said he, “do you object to 
having an infant phenomenon sleep in your barn ? 
That'll be all right, won't it ?”’ 

Mrs. Maxwell smiled at the jest, but paused 
over the request. 

‘““Why,”’ she said, dubiously, ‘“‘I—I suppose 
so. Yes.” 

Leon, who 
his role. ‘ 

“TI don’t steal!’’ he cried, flushing indignantly ; 
and he looked very honest and handsome and 


understood the hesitation, forgot 


angry. 

The lady glanced at him with kindly shrewd- 
ness. 

“No,” she said. ‘I don’t believe you do. 
Sleep anywhere you like.” 

Fifteen minutes later Leon was stretched out 
upon the hay, dreaming of the events of the 
afternoon and of the ‘‘story’’ for which another 
day might produce something interesting. 

He dreamed, and soon his dream became not 
pleasant, but terrible; the tramp whom he had 
met had him by the throat, choking him. He 
awoke suddenly with a cry, and found himself 
sitting up confused in the hay, staring frightened 
into the strange blackness of the barn. A horse 
moved below, and a cow chewed the cud with a 
grinding noise that sounded loud in the stillness. 
A mouse scampered across his feet. 
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Laughing a little at the horror of his dream, he 
stood up. Dim threads of light outlined the door 
in the loft through which the hay is tossed up from 
the cart. He stepped forward, and pulling open 
this door, looked out. 

A moist, earthy smel! greeted his nostrils, and 
a damp breeze cooled his cheek. It was very 
grateful. A dim light was suffused everywhere. 
He could distinguish the masses of the trees, the 
fences and the wall, the bushes that stood about, 
like so many sentinel spectres, in the pasture on 
his left. In front the house rose black and still 
before him. 

Then against the dark mass of the house a light 
flashed sharp and sudden, and was gone. Leon, 
looking close, saw the indistinct figure of a man 
approaching one of the windows. ‘The fellow 
stopped, and again the light appeared; but this 
time it poured steadily forth, illuminating a round 


space about the sash, upon which Leon could see No. 9 Bigelow Terrace. He was supposed to be | time, and she’s got to see to things to-morrow 


the burglar was at work. 


Danger to himself Leon thought not of. He | 


was impulsive, heedless, brave. The two thoughts 
he did have were characteristic of him. The first 
was to warn the Maxwells; the second was that 
to see a burglar at work would be to gain splendid 
material for his article! 

His action was as characteristic as his thought. 
His heart thumping with excitement, he sped 
silently down the stairs of the barn. Opening the 
great doors a crack, he slipped through them and 
glided like a shadow from tree to tree. Then he 
paused with suppressed breath and watched. 

He saw the man silently remove a pane of 
glass, pass his hand inside, push back the catch, 
and then, lifting the sash, leap deftly and noise- 
lessly within. 

Leon stepped at once from his hiding-place, 
and advanced cautiously to the window. Here 
he listened a moment; then, taking his courage 
in both hands, put a leg across the sill and stepped 
into the house. 


It was a foolhardy thing to do, but Leon was | 


not the lad to forecast consequences. He had 
played hide-and-seek with boys, and why not 
with burglars? They, the chances were, were 
not half so expert at the game. 

In the room in which Leon found himself it 
was utterly dark. He heard no sound except the 
ticking of a big clock somewhere, which made 
him nervous. He stood still, listening intently, 
his eyes roving about the darkness for some clue, 
some hint of where to go. 


If only he could slip by the burglar somewhere, | 


somehow! If only he could reach the stairway— 
where was it ?—and rouse the sleepers! 

Then the dark-lantern flashed again, sending a 
long stream of light into the room. Leon gasped, 
and his heart came into his mouth. But in that 
swift and frightful moment he had learned two 
things: that the thief was in the room on the 
right, and that there was a door on the left. To 
this door he crept noiselessly. 

It was partly open, and he passed through, 
sidewise, without touching it. He had gone from 
the kitchen to the hallway. Here snother door 
opened into the dining-room, and there he saw 


the burglar examining the silverware on the side- | 


board. He knew the thief would be busy some 
time, and that he was quite ignorant that he was 
watched. So in the interests of his curiosity and 
of the “‘story,’’ he delayed for a moment to warn 


the family, but stood there a second, fascinated, 


watching the man. 

Suddenly he gave a startled cry. A hand of 
iron had grasped his shoulder. He heard above 
his head the click of a revolver and a sharp voice, 
ringing like struck steel with determination and 
anger, cry, ‘“‘Drop that!” 

Sam Maxwell, the young man with the gorgeous 
blazer, had slept no more soundly than Leon. 

The burglar turned sharply about. His fright- 
ened eyes saw the revolver, and he became 
immobile, like an instantaneous photograph of a 
man in action. 

The people of the house appeared, hastily 
dressed, much excited. Lamps were lit. The 
burglar, still threatened by Sam’s revolver, was 
securely bound. Then the young man turned 
his attention to the boy whose shoulder he 
grasped. . 

“What!” he exclaimed. “My sweet young 
Neapolitan, I didn’t think this of you!” 

The young man’s mother, turning reproachful 
eyes upon Leon, exclaimed, ‘‘And you said you 
did not steal !"’ 

Next the burglar, from the chair where he sat 
bound, nodded surlily and said, ‘Hullo, young 
dago! You nabbed, too ?”’ 

Leon turned, despair in his eyes, and looked 
upon the man. The thief was he with whom he 
had walked into town that afternoon. 

Then, as if by a flash of lightning, he read the 
meaning of the scene; he realized what these 
people thought him—the accomplice and assistant 
of this criminal! The hot blood rushed to his 
cheeks, for he was high-spirited and proud and 
honest, and he burst out*instinctively, seeking to 
justify himself: 

“I came here to tell you!’’ he cried. “I was 
just going up-stairs—I’m nota thief! My name’s 
Leon Kestrell. I’m a reporter!” 

This grotesque claim astonished all. 

‘“*What does he mean ?’’ said Mrs. Maxwell. 


Sam started to ask, when the constable of the not go to see his partner, for that very might I4 


village, who had been summoned by telephone, 
appeared. He looked at the two captives shrewdly. 

*Humph!"’ he grunted. ‘I saw them two come 
into town together this afternoon, and I thought 
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there'd be mischief. The youngster’s the spy of | “He gave your name, sir,” said the messenger,| ‘‘Nothin’ can cure me, pardner,’’ he answered. 


the other. I know how them fellers work it!” 
And this sapient officer deliberately handcuffed 
both of them and led them away. 
CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. 
(To be continued.) 


— 
THE RIPER YEARS. 


The afterglow of youth’s pure, faded dream, 
The holy hush of memory—these we keep; 
Sunset benignly lingers, and life’s stream 
Is rosy as it wanders to the deep. 


Saturday Evening Spectator. —Joseph Truman. 
————__=+9-e—___—_——_ 


For the Companion. 


PRAXITELES’'S PARTNER. 


Praxiteles was the ‘‘odd man’”’ about the house 


of great assistance in all those domestic crises 
when the men of an establishment are out of 
| reach. 
| It seemed to me, when the Misses Fennety first 
mentioned Praxiteles as ‘“‘some one to be depended 
upon in case brother is gone,” that his name was 
| greatly in the way. One has usually little breath 
| to spare amid the stress of house-cleaning or 
| packing. 

Truth compels me to state, moreover, that his 

great forename had not always been able to 
restrain Praxiteles Bings’s lower nature. He 
| was generally thirsty, and in consequence of too 
| much moisture his tongue had acquired a habit 
of thickness. His skin had become almost leathern 
| from long efforts to absorb the smut and soot 
which his Sunday ablutions only served to moisten 
and spread over his surface more evenly. 

His clothing was the most remarkable succes- 

sion of misfits that I ever saw on one person; but 
| from the consistent preference which he showed 
| for short-waisted frock coats and long-legged 
| gray trousers, I have always believed that two 
| regular patrons supplied Praxiteles with these 
| cast-off garments. 

| Mr. Bings was exceedingly long-bodied, and 
| had a stumpy little pair of legs which had once 
carried him over the track at a pedestrian race 
with such celerity as to bring him in second-prize 
| winner. 

| This proved a doubtful victory, since the prize- 
| money barely paid his expenses at the hospital 
| whither he was carried insensible within the hour 
of trimmph. Praxiteles himself was wont to 
| ascribe his subsequent state of mental dullness -to 
‘a bustin’ in his head, along o’ walkin’ a match.” 

One day I unluckily clipped Praxiteles’s name 
to ‘‘Bings,’’ and there arose a temporary coldness 
between us. ‘‘Bings!'’ He looked at me with a 
withering glance. 

I used to wonder every time he crossed my 
vision how and why the Misses Fennety, who 
were the twin soul of neatness, could endure such 
a being about. I had not then learned what a 
good woman will endure in her compassion for 
the physically or morally helpless. 

However, he was always ready to do my 
| errands. 
| for them into a small pouch made of red cloth. 
It was such a gay and incongruous bit that I 
spoke of it. 

“That ?’’ said Praxiteles, with a grin of delight. 
‘Why, that was give me by my pardner!”’ 
| Your partner?” I asked. ‘Are you in 
| business, then ?”’ 

“Well, yes, some,”” he said, chuckling. ‘It's 
| a sort of business. I ’tends evenings, and my 
| pardner sees to it daytimes like.” 

‘Any money in it, Mr. Bings ?”’ I asked. 
| Not so much, considerin’ the trouble, but it’s 
| stiddy and keeps my pardner out o’ mischief!” 

At this serious and plausible statement, to my 
amazement, Praxiteles gave way to a sort of 
inburst, rather than outburst, of merriment, 
which had somewhat the appearance of that 
infantile malady called ‘‘internal spasms.’’ At 
| the same time he winked satirically with his left 
| eye. 
| This confidential episode fixed Praxiteles’s 

business venture so firmly in my mind that I was 
| rather pleased to find him, after a week or more, 
waiting to waylay me at the area entrance. 

“Do you happen to know,” said he, with a new 
anxiety in his voice, ‘“‘of any one that is wantin’ 
to be moved? I'd like to earn some extry, and 
I’ll do it reasonable.” 

‘Business bad ?’’ I ventured to ask. 

“Well, my pardner aint doin’ so well-as I 
hoped,”’ he said, with a downcast eye. There 
was no pleasantry about this remark. 

‘‘Not—not drinking, I hope ?”’ I asked, hesitat- 
| ingly, as Praxiteles had ceased to be thirsty, and 
I did not wish to recall his former weakness. 

‘Drinkin’ ?’’ A puzzled look came into the 
light, watery eyes. ‘‘Law, no! Perhaps, seein’ 
as you’ve ben takin’ a sort of int’rest in the 
business, you’d—or mebbe you’d ruther not —” 

“Do what?” I asked. 

‘You and Miss Fennety, perhaps, would come 
to see my pardner. Then you'll see why I’m 
kinder disapp’inted in the way things is goin’. 
Miss Betty knows the place.” 

I sent Praxiteles away to a friend who, I 
| thought, might need him in moving; but I did 





| 
| 








| was startled from the quiet of my habits by 
finding a messenger awaiting my return home in 

| the evening. 

| Some one at the City Hospital had sent for me. 


He put the money which he received | 


‘and told where we should find you. The breath 
| seemed to be leaving him.” 
1 don’t know why I thought of Bings, except 
| that something very human about the strange man 
| lately had kept him much in my mind, and I had 
| hoped to help him with this partner, who, I feared, 
| was wasting their little business. 

It was Bings, indeed, whom I found at the 
hospital. He lay, badly hurt, in the Accident 

| Ward. His expressionless eyes actually gained 
color from the anguish of expectancy with which 
they were fixed on the door. 

I saw him start, and then he groaned at his 
| own helplessness. Answering the appeal in his 
face, I went close and bent over him. 

‘“‘Would you fetch my pardner?" he whispered 

hoarsely. ‘I won’t be livin’ till the mornin’. 
Miss Fennety, she'd go, but there’s mighty little 


| and needs her sleep, and —"’ 

| Here his courage failed him; but I understood 
his wish. Touched by his thoughtfulness, even | 
in his pain, of busy Miss Betty Fennety, I an-| 
| swered, ‘‘Will your partner come if I go with | 
your message ?”” 

“Oh yes, we've spoke of you. Only don’t be | 
long. You remember, sir—top floor, number 
three Porter's Place, off Porter's Street.’ | 

As his voice gave way, his eyes implored haste. 

It was not far, for Porter's Street crossed the | 
shady old avenue given up these many years to | 
the Chinese laundryman and other foreigners. | 
Diving into the ill-smelling gloom of No. 3} 
Porter's Place, I ran up the creaking, dirty stairs 
to the top of the tenement, and pushed open the 
half-latched door. The force with which the door 
came open startled from sleep a child, who, in the 
| light of a small lamp, I saw lying on a pallet 
tossed together upon a pine table in one corner. 

The little girl—for so she plainly was—lifted 
herself and cried out sharply, ‘‘Praxy!’’ Then, 
seeing a stranger, she struggled with evident 
weakness upon her feet as she slid from the table, 
and tried with instinctive modesty to gather up a 
straggling wealth of unkempt hair. 

The child's eyes, black and sombre, seemed to 
smolder like half-lighted coals in the ashy white- 
ness of her frightened face. 

‘“‘What fer d’ye come?’ she said, the half- 
sullen words softened by the natural gentleness 
of her voice. 





dying man. 

This, I thought, must be the child of the man 
whom I sought. So I asked, “Is your father 
here, little one ?"’ 

“JT haint no father!’ was the answer, still in 
that even, gentle, hopeless little voice. 

*“Your mother, then ?”’ 

**Ma’am’s dead, too!"’ 

**Can’t you tell me,”’ I said, anxiously, ‘‘where 
Mr. Bings’s partner is? The man that sees to his 
business daytimes, you know.” 

“T never heard o’ him—him ‘at you spoke his 
name,”’ she answered, with bewilderment. 





in desperation. 

“Praxy, oh yes! Why didn’t you say so? If 
| it’s him you mean, why J'm his pardner; but I 
| aint a man, you see.” 

She held out one thin hand as if to prove it. 
‘This is our business; I aint very strong, and it 
keeps me out of mischief, Praxy says, to make 
rag babies for the children around this part of the 
city. Praxy brings me bits from ladies he works 
| for to dress ’em, and so I keep a doll-store, and 
the others come sometimes and buy ’em.”’ 
| She moved weakly, still talking, to a corner, 
| and pulled open a rough door hung on leather 
| hinges, which loosely closed a box set on end, for 
, a rude cupboard, to show me her stock of dolls. 
So this was the “‘pardner’’ whom 1 was to take 
to the hospital! With those strange, pathetic 
| eyes still fixed on me, I said, “It is you, then, 
that your partner wants to see. He is hurt, and 
|has sent for you. Will you come quickly and 
| quietly ?”” 
She stood quite still for a breath, and then said, 
as if she knew she must save her strength, ‘Will 
|‘you put that shawl on me ?” 

She pointed to the pallet from which I had 
aroused her. Taking the shawl quickly, I muffled 
her in the coarse folds and lifted her in my arms. 

She asked no question as we moved swiftly 
along under the lights and up the wide hospital 
entrance, where a word to the attendant spared 
me delay. An uplifted hand from the nurse 
cautioned me as I set the little girl softly on the 
floor of the ward, and the shawl fell unheeded 
about her feet. 

A spasm of pain sharpened her already pinched 
features as she caught sight of poor Praxiteles; 
and she turned a look full of reproach upon me 
as she exclaimed : 

**He’s not hurt—he’s killed !”’ 

Her voice penetrated the ear of the motionless 
man in the bed, and his eyes brightened with 
recognition as we lifted the child to the side of his 
couch. 


his examination. 

“I don’t want money, Praxy!” the girl said. 
‘*What’s the matter? 
kin cure ye. We're used to each other! 
white here, it makes us cold, don’t it?” 

A quiver had passed over the man as she spoke. 





Surprised as I was at my reception, | 
I felt the need of speed if I was to reach the | 


‘Doesn't Praxiteles Bings live here ?’* I asked, | 


‘Here, pardner, I’ve kep’ it fer ye,”’ he said, | 
pressing into her hand a two-dollar bill which he | 
had held in his closed fist through all the pain of | 


Come home with me—I | 
It’s so) 


«**T was a trunk,’’ he continued, answering her 
appeal. “We wanted to go down the harbor, 
don’t you know, as we was talkin’ about this 
mornin’. The sun ’d be good for ye, and the hot 
sand ’d mebbe cure the pain in your side. Him 
there, that brought ye, got me the job. ’Twas 
queer, but somehow my legs hmped right down 
under that trunk, an’ I stumbled, and here I be; 
and nothin’ kin cure me. But there's enough 
money to take ye down to the beach, and maybe 
he'll see,’’ with a glance toward me, “or Miss 
Fennety, that ye get there. Good-by, pardner!” 

The nurse drew the girl gently away from the 
man, who had now dissolved their partnership in 
death. She seemed as lifeless as he; but she was 
not dead, although it was a long fight that the 
tender-hearted Miss Betty had over the remaining 
partner. The first day when she was taken to 
the sunny beach, we went with her, and saw her 
safely settled in her room with a quiet woman 
who was to care for her until she was well enough 
to come back to Bigelow Terrace. 

She glanced weakly at the pink chintz covers 
and the curtains. ‘I’m glad,"’ she said, witha 
sigh of satisfaction, “that it's not white—that 
makes me cold ;** and she shivered. 

Then she caught sight of the little ‘‘doll-store,”’ 
which we had fumigated and brought from Porter's 
Place, stocked with twelve cheap dolls, and a box 
of ribbons and scraps to dress them, to give her 
some occupation for fingers and thoughts as she 
grew stronger. 

From that time she changed. She drank in the 
comfort and the sunshine. Her cheeks are not 


| yet rosy, but they are firm with health as she 


works happily in Miss Betty’s service. 
Cora Stuart WHEELER. 


* 





For the Companion. 


“INDIAN NEVER FORGETS.” 


Gillelemend or Kilbuck, the famous sachem of 
the Delaware Indians, was born early in the last 
century among the Blue Hills of Pennsylvania, 
at Lehigh Gap, where the picturesque Lehigh 
River cuts through the mountain on its way to 
join the Delaware at Easton. The following 
incident in his life is vouched for by direct living 
descendants of the principal actors. 

When the expedition under the British General 
Braddock set out, in 1755, to attack the French 
and allied Indians near Fort Pitt, where the city 
of Pittsburg now stands, Colonel William Henry, 
from Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was attached to 
| Washington’s brigade of Colonial troops. Colonel 
Henry was a manufacturer of firearms at Lan- 
caster, and was regarded as a valuable acquisition 
to the force because of his expert knowledge. 

Every one knows the sad ending of the expedi- 
tion, the overwhelming defeat of Braddock, his 
own death, and the loss of most of his force. 

The Delaware Indians, led by the noted Kil- 
buck, had espoused the French cause under the 
belief that they would regain their lands, which 
| they accused the British of having sequestered. 
As the battle progressed Kilbuck became detached 
from his band, and fell into the hands of the 
English. They were about to despatch him with 
their bayonets when Colonel Henry came to the 
rescue, and saved the already badly wounded 
chief by most heroic efforts and appeals. 

After all was over and the remnant of the little 
army was retreating toward the settlements, the 
wounded Kilbuck called Henry to his side. 

**You saved my life,”’ he said, gresping the 
officer's hand, and added, ‘Indian never forgets.” 

He insisted upon an exchange of name, than 
which, according to the Indian code, no greater 
distinction can be conferred upon a friend. 

They never met afterward. Kilbuck was 
released, and retired with his little band to 
Gnadenhutten, in Ohio, then a wilderness. Henry 
resumed the manufacture of arms. During the 
Revolutionary War he was assistant commissary 
general of Pennsylvania. He subsequently served 
in the Continental Congress. | 

In 1774, nineteen years after the events just 
related, the Indian, William Henry Kilbuck, as 
he now called himself, made a visit to the East. 
He was growing old and wanted to gaze once 
more on his birthplace among the hills of his 
native state. 

When he reached Lancaster his first inquiry 
was for Colonel Henry, who was absent, but his 
son William Henry, Jr., met Kilbuck, who made 
himself known, and related with expressions of 
the deepest gratitude the story of his rescue. 

In 1797 the same William Henry, Jr., was 
appointed by the United States Government on a 
commission to survey public lands in Ohio, in 
the vicinity of Gnadenhutten. When the Indians 
learned that young Henry was of the party, 
Kilbuck’s descendants sought him out. 

Three months were spent in the woods by the 
party, during which time the Indians brought in 
game, and were in many ways attentive to their 
white friends. It was ascertained at the time 
that every member of Kilbuck’s family, both male 
and female, had ‘“‘Henry’’ as a middle name. 

Two years later, in 1799, a party of thirty 
| Delawares on their way to the seat of govern- 
ment to seek redress, stopped at Lancaster to pay 
their respects to the Henry family. The heroic 
act of Colonel Henry had become a household 
| story among them, and was cherished as a sacred 
and never-to-be-forgotten meinory. 
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We must now make a leap from 1799 to 1873, 
when a Delaware Indian boy, of full blood, was 
brought from Kansas and entered as a pupil ata 
boarding-school in Pennsylvania. His name was 
John Henry Kilbuck, a great-great-grandson of 
Gillelemend or Kilbuck, chief of the Delawares. 
He remained at school nearly five years, and then 
became a student of theology. 

After graduating he entered the service of the 
church as a missionary, and at the present time is 
doing splendid work among the Indians of Alaska. 

Such were the fideiity and tenacity with which 
Kilbuck adhered to the memory of his friend, that 
he taught his children and grandchildren to revere 
it. Although one hundred and thirty-seven years 
have passed since Colonel Henry rescued Kilbuck, 
the tradition has been kept alive by the great- 
gfeat-grandson. 

Gillelemend was an ideal Indian, a veritable 
“Chingachgook,’’ such as Cooper has immor- 
talized in his ‘‘Last of the Mohicans,”’ and like the 
latter, he was a Delaware. 

STANLEY JORDAN. 
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THE ONLY KINGS. 


We want no kings but kings of toil— 
No crowns but crowns of deeds, 

Not royal birth, but sterling worth 
Must mark the man who leads. 


Selected. —Ella Wheeler Wilcoz. 


—— 
For the Companion. 


A MOUNTAIN-ASH EXPEDITION. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Visitors to the city of Marquette, Michigan, 
situated on a picturesque harbor of the south 
shore of Lake Superior, are likely to note the 
beauty of the mountain-ash or rowan trees which 
grow in the yards there. These are particularly 
noticeable early in September, when the clus- 
ters of mountain-ash berries or “plums” 
assume a beautiful coral-red tint amidst the 
dark green of the lanceolate leaves. 

The northern peninsula of Michigan appears 
to offer a favorable soil and climate for the 
mountain-ash, or “round-wood,” as it is some- 
times called in corruption of the English 
name. It may be from the iron of the soil; 
the country about Marquette has a liberal 
admixture of disintegrated ferruginous rock. 

Many birds like the berries, which, by the 
way, are often used in making a marmalade 
that some peoplerelish. Just before migrating 
southward the American robin evinces a hearty 
appetite for the fruit. 

It is cheery, in the late October days, to see 
flocks of these handsome birds besieging the 
tops of the mountain-ash shrubs, their red 
breasts rivalling the hues of the berry-clusters. 

Tourists who stop by the way at Marquette 
often come away with a strong desire to plant 
the mountain-ash in their own yards at home. 

To this ambition, so implanted in the bosom 
of a Maine man, my present story owes its 
origin. 

When Jared Holt, a shrewd “down-easter,” 
made a fortune in the paper-pulp business, he 
built a fine house and then began to grade his 
lawns, plant hedges and shade trees, and erect 
handsome gateways. 

On his way home from a business trip to Duluth, 
Mr. Holt saw the beautiful mountain-ashes at 
Marquette. In the ardor of his first admiration 
for the tree, he resolved to plant a border of them 
around three sides of the four acres he had fenced 
about his new house. He determined that the 
border should be of three or four rows, so that 
when the fruit reddened, the grounds should seem 
set in a broad band of coral. 

Immediately he began to inquire where he could 
obtain the small trees to set out, and soon found 
that they were not everywhere plentiful in Maine. 
He distrusted nursery mountain-ashes, fearing 
that, when transplanted from a rich to a poor soil, 
they would not thrive. Besides, he feared that 
they 
tree, and he wanted the American sort. 

He inquired of farmers and woodsmen for young 
mountain-ashes growing wild in the- vicinity. 
Many knew of a tree or two on the mountain-sides 
or along the banks of the rivers and brooks, but 


these were often too large and old to be trans- | 


planted. 

He soon became aware that it would not be easy 
to collect as many as he desired, but he was a 
persistent man, and kept on making inquiries. 

I was then attending the high school at the 
village where Jared Holt’s pulp mills were 
situated. A classmate, named Scott Whitman, 
roomed with me, for our homes were several miles 
away. We “boarded ourselves,” as economical 
students of limited means sometimes do. As our 


table was not supplied with all the delicacies of | 


the season, we borrowed a couple of guns one 
Saturday morning in October, and set off to shoot 
partridges—thus combining sport and the search 
for nutrition. 

As we were walking along the highway with our 


would give him the European variety of the | 





' 





borrowed guns, we met Jared Holt driving to his 


mills. ° 


“Boys,” said he, “do you ever see any mountain. | 


ash when you are out gunning?” 

“Yes,” replied Scott. “I saw one tree over by 
the cranberry bog.” 

“But I want two hundred,” said Jared Holt. 
“Do you think you could hunt them up for me?” 

“Maybe,” we said. 


“If I was to say fifty cents, now, for every tree, | 


how would that strike ye?” It struck us favor- 
ably. 

“But how large do you want them to be?” Scott 
asked. 

“Oh, well, say as big round as my middle finger, 
or bigger,” said Jared Holt, “and six or seven foot 
tall, with good roots to them. 
got up good every time.” 

As we were in crying need of ready money at 


that very moment, we hunted mountain-ash trees | up the Meadows, and carried our outfit thirty rods 


that day instead of partridge, and brought back at 
night seven small trees, for which we were duly 
paid by the pulp-maker. 

By inqniry we learned of several places where 
mountain-ashes grew. During the following week 
we procured twenty-eight more of the required 
size, but we had tramped over nearly the entire 
township to get them, and knew of no more. 

About this time Lewis Bennett, one of our 
schoolmates, a large, strong, somewhat rough but 
good-hearted fellow, the son of a lumberman in 
the northern part of Oxford County, told us that 
he knew where there was plenty of round-wood. 

“Where?” we asked, eagerly. 

“Will you go snacks?” he demanded. 

“Yes,” said we. 

“It’s at Magalloway Meadows,” said Lewis, 
“thirty or forty miles above where we live. We 
can go up the river in one of our bateaux, and load 
the trees on it. Then we can fetch them on the 
river to Errol. From there we can haul them in a 
rack-cart.” 

During the next three days we thought of little 
save the projected expedition. As it would involve 
some expense, we called on Jared Holt to induce 
him to pay us a higher price. 

“Where be they?” he demanded. 

“Oh, we know,” replied Scott, laughing. 

Jared grinned approvingly at our prudence. 

“But it’s fifty miles from here, Mr. Holt,” Scott 
continued. “We can’t do it and find ourselves and 
hire a team at any fifty cents a tree.” 

“Tsee. S’pose we say sixty cents?” 

“Nor for that,” said Scott. 

“Sixty-five?” 

“No.” 

“Wal, I sha’n’t go ye much higher.” 

“We can’t do it for less than seventy-five,” per- 
sisted Scott. ‘“We’ve figured on it.” 

Jared ended a good deal of haggling by agreeing 
to give us our price, but he specified that the roots 
must be very nice. 

We hired a rack-cart of an obliging farmer, the 
season for using it being now passed, for the sum 
ofadollar. Scott and I each procured from home 


across the intervale to a wooded knoll that pro- 
jected into the open land. Here on dry, hard 
ground we pitched our tarpaulin tent-fashion, and 
established ourselves, intending to remain till we 


| had jug as many trees as our bateau would:carry. 


By taking up none above three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, and binding our selection in bundles, 
we expected to be able to carry home from a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred of them. 

Lewis celebrated our arrival in the round-wood 
region by making a cup of coffee for each of us. 
Our pleasure in partaking of it was not a little 
disturbed by a distant howling of wolves in the 
forest. Lewis declared that there was no cause to 
be afraid of them, as they preferred deer, which 
were plentiful, to boy, which was scarce. Though 
this did not fully reassure us, we were so tired that 
we all slept soundly again. 

The morning was frosty, but fair. After getting 
breakfast, we set resolutely about the digging up 
mountain-ash saplings of a uniform size. They 
needed surprisingly little digging, particularly 
those on the soft, black soil near the river. After 
three or four thrusts of the shovel we could gen- 
erally pull them out with all the roots unbroken. 

We dug about forty that day, bound them up in 
bundles of ten each, and carried them to the 


bateau. 
Toward night the sky became first hazy, then 
cloudy again, and the day closed drearily. A 


slight wind from the northeast sighed over the 
forest. The robins disappeared, and we heard the 
swamp owls hooting after dark. A wildcat came 
near while we were frying pork that evening. 


| We heard the beast snarl several times. 


Toward morning raindrops pelted in at the east 
side of our tarpaulin and awoke me. A heavy 
rain was falling. We made things as snug as we 
could, but it was a dreary morning for us. As we 
could not keep a fire burning we ate from our 
cooked food, though Scott had shot two partridges 
the day before. 

“It’s a regular old northeaster,” Lewis said. 
“We may as well make the best of it. I hope it 
will not raise the river very high.” 





“The River's frozen!” 


a steady old work-horse. We took from our homes 
a supply of cooked victuals, half a bushel of corn- 
meal and twenty pounds of pork. We took also 
an old tarpaulin, a kettle, frying-pan, axe, shovel 
and other utensils. 

We filled the rack nearly full of hay for the 
horses, stowed our supplies on top of it, and jour- 
neyed up to Errol. There Lewis, who had gone 
on in advance, met us with the bateau, his gun, 
two blankets, a comforter and a coffee-pot. We 
left our horses at Errol in a farmer’s barn, engaging 
him to feed them from the hay and otherwise care 
for them, and on the morning of the 2ist of 
October we proceeded up the Magalloway River 
in the bateau, which was large enough to carry 
nine or ten men. 

At noon we reached Escohos Falls, and hired a 
resident, named Flint, to draw our bateau and 
outfit over the “tote road” around them. That 





We were in anxiety about the river, because we 
had not planned to remain there for more than 
four or five days. As the forenoon passed, we put 


| keep warm. 


on our rubber coats and went out to dig trees in | 


therain. Our feet were soon wet, and we were 
soaked to our skins before noon. The meadow land 
grew soft, with holes and depressions full of 
water. 

We dug thirty trees that day, but it was a very 
imprudent procedure. We had no opportunity to 
dry our wet clothing. It was only with the greatest 
difficulty that we made a cup of coffee that night, 


and, tired and stiff, we had to sleep in our wet | 


clothes. 

Rain poured all night and next morning. But 
we went out and dug thirty more trees, in spite of 
it. The river was rising fast. We brought our 


| trees off the meadow, and tied the bateau to an 


night we camped at a bend of the dark stream, in | 


the thick fir woods. 

We pitched our tarpaulin on four poles, kindled 
a fire, and warmed up a portion of our cooked 
food. 

Scott and I felt somewhat nervous as darkness 
gathered around, but Lewis did not mind it. We 
cut fir boughs for a bed, and being very tired from 
our rowing, slept soundly that night and went on 
up the river in the morning. 

From this point onward we saw many mountain- 


elm. 

Allthat next night the storm continued, and when 
we looked out in the morning the Meadows were 
flooded. The river went eddying through them in 
a vast torrent. We could see the bateau afloat, 


| held by the line to the tree, but could not get 


ash trees, but Lewis said, “Wait till we get to the | 
| wood. 


Meadows; then you will see them.” 

We passed a short rapid called the Narrows, 
where we were compelled to pull the boat up with 
a line, and went on, working hard, for the current 
was not as gentle above the Narrows as below 
them. Yet we made fair progress during the 
forenoon, sighting now and then a mink ora musk- 
rat; and once we were thrilled by the appearance 
of a herd of four deer on the river-bank. By four 
o’clock we reached the ““Meadows.”’ 

These are natural, partly open intervales which 


extend for five or six miles along the Magalloway, | 


in the midst of what was otherwise at that time an 
unbroken wilderness of fir and spruce. 


The river, which is here seldom more than forty | 


within twenty rods of it. 

The prospect was gloomy. We felt stiff, sore 
and “blue,” and were all so hoarse that we could 
scarcely croak. Rain still fell, but not continuously. 
There were lulls between showers. 
colder. 


It was turning | 
We shivered, shook and sneezed, as we | 


tried desperately to kindle a fire with the drenched | 


More than an hour was spent before we got a 
blaze started, and another hour passed before we 
could boil water and make coffee. We had eaten 
the most of our cooked food, and we made a kind 


| 





storm began, we succeeded in drying our stockings 
and boots. 

Next day was partially cloudy, but 
wholly toward night, with a cold wind from the 
west. Snufling, coughing and sneezing, we worked 
hard, going far along the border of the meadow 
land, and dug about thirty trees. The river began 
falling slowly, and if we had been wise we should 
have got out to our bateau somehow, loaded our 
trees on it and made ready to start down the river 
early the following morning. 

But we had resolved to get at least a hundred 
and sixty trees, which would bring us each about 
thirty-five dollars, deducting our expenses. We 
had excellent use for every dollar of that amount. 

“We will make another day of it anyhow, now 
we are here,” Scott and I 
agreed with him. 

Just at sunset that night a snow-squall came, and 
the wind blew furiously. 
the evening advanced; but we began to feel that it 
was growing very cold. Ice formed in our camp- 
kettle before morning. We were compelled to 
nestle snugly together under our comforter, to 
Such weather as this is by no means 
unusual at the last of October in northern Maine. 


cleared 


Lewis declared, and 


It calmed, however, as 


The next day was bright, windy and cold. We 
dug up thirty-two trees. Then the Magalloway 
had fallen so that we could go out to the boat. We 


carried our bundles of trees to it, and made ready 
to voyage homeward next day. 

But we had waited a day too long! The night 
which now came on was extremely cold. I have 
no doubt that the temperature fell to ten degrees 
Fahrenheit, and that, too, before ten o’clock in the 
evening. A dozen times that night I waked, shiver- 
ing, and cuddled up to my companions. Wecurled 
up our feet, and pulled the comforter over our ears. 
We could hear the trees snapping with frost. 

A few minutes before sunrise the wind blew 
hard, and there was another snow-squall. Lewis 
crawled out from under the comforter and stood 
up, for a look around. He did not say a word, but 
stood still so long, outside, that Scott and I at last 
peeped up to see what had come upon him. He 
still stood, staring at the river. 

“What's the matter?” said Scott. 

“Matter!” he exclaimed in a queer, quavering 
voice, “fellows, the river’s frozen! How are 
we ever going to get out of here!” 

Not only the flowage water on the Meadows, 
but the Magalloway itself, except in places 
where the current rippled swiftly, was frozen 
solidly over, with ice half an inch thick! 

I wish I could lay a photograph of the scene 
before the reader. It would give some idea of 
the forlorn aspect of our surroundings and of 
our anxious, doleful looks as we peeped up 
from under the comforter and stared at that 
frozen river—our only avenue of escape out of 
the wilderness—with the tree-tops roaring over 
our heads, and the snow-squall whistling about 
our ears! C. A. STEPHENS. 


-e- 
For the Companion, 


LEADEN BALLOTS. 


Election day in Greece is like a féte. The 
modern Greek is an enthusiastic politician and 
holiday-maker, fond of orations and demon 
strations, and of seeing himself and his fellow 
citizens in gala array. 

This has always been the Greek disposition. 
The earliest voting systems and political assem 
blies of Europe were Greek, and féte days figure 
in the earliest Greek history. 

The method of voting and of counting votes, and 
election customs in general, are more primitive in 
Greece than in newer countries. In ancient times 
the Greek elector wrote his vote on a shell or tablet 
of earthen-ware and cast it into an urn in questions 
of banishment. This practice has given rise to our 
word “ostracize,” which means to put under a 
ban, ostrakon being the Greek word for shell or 
sarthen-ware tablet. 

On other matters the ancient Greek elector and 
his fellows voted by acclamation. Now he uses a 
spheriodote, or leaden ballot, and in place of an 
urn an ingeniously constructed box. 

Greece is a country of universal suffrage, where 
the king reigns but does not govern. The respon 
sibility for his actions rests with his ministers, 
and the popular vote determines which of two 
political parties shall be in power. The Greek 
Parliament consists of one chamber of one hun 
dred and fifty deputies, who are elected in the 
seventeen nomarchies or provinces into which the 
country is divided. They serve four years, and 
receive a salary of about four hundred dollars for 
each annual session. 

Any person who wishes to try his chance of 
election induces a few friends to sign a petition 
for his acceptance as acandidate. He submits this 
to the proper officials, who declare him a candidate 
a month before election day. He pays about forty 
dollars into the public treasury for official election 
expenses. Then he calls on as many of his electors 
as possible, and like candidates the world over, 
encourages his friends and counsels the doubtful 


of porridge or pudding of corn-meal, water and | by a social handshake and cheerful discourse. 


salt for our breakfast. 


On the day before election there are political 


Even this, taken hot, failed to warm us; and | paradesin the principal towns. They are especially 
finally Lewis declared that we must go to work brilliant and enthusiastic in Athens, where they 
| at getting the mountain-ash trees and warm our- 


selves that way. 
“The way to cure colds,” said he, “is to work till 
you sweat well. There is no need of grunting 


| around and taking medicine.” 


feet in width, winds picturesquely through the | 
meadows, with fringes of choke cherry, alder, | 


willow, mountain 


cranberry and mountain-ash. | 


Where the forest bordered the open tract there | 


were also clumps of the mountain-ash, then in full 
red fruit. 
The robins were still feasting on the berries; 


| and now and then, in spite of the lateness of the 


| 


The roots must be | Cure’em! 


season, one of the birds would perch in an elm and | 
Kill ’em! | 
river still rose. 


loudly sing his “Kill ’em! Cure ’em! 
Physic! Physic!” We feltas cheerful 
as the robins. 

We landed on the east bank, two or three miles 


| make it blaze high. For the first time since the | original appearance. One party has for its symbol 


| sing out to Scott and me. 


We accordingly dug more trees along the borders 
of the submerged meadow, and worked with all 
our strength. After a time we perspired, and 
certainly felt better. 

‘I’m sweating like a butcher 


rn!” Lewis would 
He would run up and down like a young moose, 
carrying trees to the main pile near our camp. In 
spite of my hard toil, however, my cold seemed 
to grow worse. 

The rain ceased during the afternoon, but the 
We built a large fire that night, 
spruce-trees for the tops to 


and felled several 





are joined by thousands of persons wearing party 
badges, carrying portraits of party chiefs and 
party banners, and shouting with much vivacity 


| the names of the two parties, or of the leading 


“Keep it up, boys!” | 


candidates. 

A pretty feature of the processions is the pres- 
ence of carriages in which ride little girls in white 
dresses carrying portraits of the political leaders. 
Bands play appropriate selections. All along the 
way ladies throw flowers to partisans of the 
opinions which they favor. 

The ordinary town-dweller’s dress is in the con 
ventional European fashion, but many persons, 
particularly in the country, wear the national 


| costume of white fustanelle, or kilted petticoat, 


embroidered jacket and red cap. Altogether the 
scene is extremely animated and picturesque. 
The party badges give the electors a somewhat 
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an olive-branch, and from this it takes its name | the centre of interest, and salute new-comers with legal process. After a time membership was | the monarchy is impossible, and that if the United 


“Elia.” 


The olive was chosen because the first | deafening shouts of ‘Elia!’ and “‘Cordoni!’’ In 


olive-tree in Greece grew on the Acropolis, and| the meantime the enthusiastic partizans drive 
because it is the most important tree in the | about in carriages, carrying portraits of the 


country. The members of the ‘‘Elia’’ party carry 


an olive-branch, wear a sprig of olive in the composed for the day. 


button-hole, and thrust into 
the bands of their hats a 
card photograph of the 
party chief. 

The other party, the 
“‘Cordoni,’’ prefers a prod- 
uct of industry for its 
badge, and the members 
wear a knot, or cordon, 
of ribbon in their button- 
holes. The ribbon is red 
and white, the national 
colors. They also have 
card photographs of their 
chief in their hats. 

On the evening before 
election there are fireworks. 
Many speeches, both pre- 
pared and improvised, are 
delivered, many an- 
imated discussions 
are held, and repeat- 
ed shouts of ‘*Elia!’’ 
and ‘*‘Cordoni!”’’ in- 
dicate the where- 
abouts and convic- 
tions of groups of 
politicians. © Some- 
times party enthu- 
siasm runs so high 
that the police have 
to interfere to pre- 
serve order. 

Recently a law 
has been made to the 
effect that all dem- 
onstrations must 
cease at nine o'clock 
in the evening. Not 
long ago the editor 
of an Athens news- 
paper, a member of the Cordoni party, addressed 
an open air meeting held to discuss some economic 
question in which he was interested. He began 
his lecture at half-past eight. Ata quarter past 
nine the chief of police informed him that he 
must close, as the time set by law was already 
past. He ignored the legal summons, and his 
audience applauded him warmly. 

Promptly, however, in obedience to the orders 
of the chief of police, firemen and fire engines 
appeared from a neighboring station, and a 
drenching, ardor-cooling artificial rain was poured 


on the balcony of the newspaper office where the | 
They beat a/| 


speaker and his friends stood. 
retreat. 

A charge of cavalry and more water dispersed 
the enthusiastic audience. 

Schools and churches are used for voting 
sections. On the eventful day they are guarded 
by soldiers, who keep back crowds of curious 
lookers-on. The voters present their cards to 
election officers, who inspect them. If they are 
found to be properly qualified electors, they pass 
up to the voting boxes. 

Probably nothing just like these boxes is used 
in any other public elections. But similar ones 
are used in certain clubs and secret societies, and 
were perhaps onginally copied from these modern 
Greek voting ‘“‘urns.’”’ The device which saves 
the vote of the Greek elector from being spied 
upon by inquisitive on-lookers is useful in pre- 
venting the identity of any caster of a ‘“black- 
ball” being known, when the societies in question 
are voting on the admission of a new member. 

The boxes are square, and are divided into two 
compartments, one of which is painted black and 
receives negative votes, and the other is painted 
white and receives affirmative votes. In front of 
the mouth of the box is a kind of tunnel, large 
enough to admit the hand and forearm. When 
the hand is thrust into this, it can be moved to 


cast a vote into either compartment, unseen by | 
Each candidate has a box which | 


any observer. 
is inscribed with his name, and decorated with an 


olive-branch or a knot of ribbon of the national | 


colors, according to his political principles. 


The “ballots’’ are ballots in the strict sense of | 


the word; that is to say, they are leaden balls, 
each about the size of an average marble. Each 


elector casts one, for or against every candidate. | 


When he is ready to vote, one of a group of 
friends of the candidate, for or against whom he 
is about to vote, hands him a spheriodote, or 
ballot. These friends seize the opportunity to 
sing their candidate's praises, hoping, it may be 
supposed, to encourage lukewarm supporters or 
shake the convictions of the hostile ones at the 
last moment. 

Many of the old villagers regard the process of 
voting with a feeling which is akin toawe. They 
observe the etiquette of the occasion with scrupu- 
lous regard. With a carefully non-committal 
expression they scan the candidate's name, and 
take the leaden ballot delicately in their fingers. 
For a moment they are wrapt in inscrutable 
reflection ; then the hand, literally and figuratively 
heavy with electoral power, is thrust into the 
tunnel. Several 
right. and left, and in which compartment the 
leaden ballot is finally deposited the keenest 
scrutiny cannot tell. 


After voting, the electors collect in groups near | often did collect his dues from the corporation by | of the islands. 


times it moves deceptively to | 


| leaders and party symbols, and singing songs 
These songs are usually 
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¥ iN i) satirical verses, directed against one 
| of the candidates, and predicting his 
defeat. 

When the result of the counting 
of the votes is announced, the win- 
ning party outdoes all its former 
efforts in vocal demonstration. The 
votes are quickly counted by means 
of a simple mechanical device. The 
lead balls are transferred from the 
boxes into wooden cases, each of 
which has a hundred holes in it, 
and holds just a hundred ballots. 

The number of cases filled from 
the affirmative and negative com- 
partments of the different boxes 
of votes represents the number of 
hundreds of votes for and against each candidate. 

There is littie opportunity for fraud in this 
method of counting, and an election is rarely 
| contested. Auice L. CLarK. 





came ———— 


For the Companion. 
THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


The rose of winter blossoms in the sky, 

High in the cloudiess arch its petals lie; 

Such changing hues no earth-flower ever wore, 
But in an hour it fades—to bloom no more! 


NINETTE M. LOWATER. 


2 
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PAYMENT OF LEGISLATORS. 


An event of high importance to British politi- 
| cians occurred late in March, when the House of 
Commons adopted a resolution that its members 
| hereafter shall be paid for attendance. 

The Tories oppose this mainly on the ground 
that a salary will tempt low adventurers to seek 
election; the Liberals support it from an opinion 
that the salary will enable poor men of ability to 

| live as public representatives. Both parties appear 
| to believe that the change will bring a large pro- 








| portion of workingmen or artisans into the House. | 


This opinion is not strongly borne out by the 
experience of the United States or of those British 
colonies which have always paid their representa- 
| tives. Legislators are mainly chosen from the 

professional, the business and the farming classes. 
| But British workingmen seek many reforms, and 
| many believe that they cannot secure these except 
| through representatives from their own ranks. 
|. In any case, payment of representatives has a 
| salutary effect. Where almost all men have a 
vote and where men of small means can live as 
| legislators, the people have a wide choice among 
| aspirants. There the well-to-do, if elected, must 
| be faithful to democratic principles on peril of 
being turned out. 

The rate and method of paying members of 
| Parliament remain to be settled, but here Liberals 
are not in agreement. 
no salary toa member possessing a private income 
of four hundred pounds a year. 
every member of less private income enough to 
raise his total income to that sum. But this plan 
would humiliate all who received salaries, and 
would enable the wealthier to boast of serving for 
nothing. The invidious and anti-democratic 
| effects of this plan are so plain that it is not likely 

to be adopted. 
| It seems probable that every member will be 
| paid about four hundred pounds a year. The 
expense would not be felt by so rich a country as 
England. 
| The question whether any new law is necessary 
| to carry out the adopted resolution is full of 
| interest. A Chief Justice of England stated, not 
|many years ago, that the law has warranted 
payment of members for five hundred vears; but 
| none have received pay as members for more 
| than two hundred years. 
| To the early Parliaments members of the 
| Commons came reluctantly. The law therefore 
| was that they should be paid by their constituen- 
| cies if they attended, and fined by the courts if 
| they did not. If a constituency or electoral cor- 
poration failed to pay its member, he could and 


Mr. Gladstone would pay | 


He would give | 


sought as an honor. Then the elected men, to 
acquire popularity, gave up the practice of re- 


| quiring pay, and the constituencies dropped the | 


habit of paying them; but the principle of paying 
members is about as old and continuous in law 
as the House of Commons itself. 

Perhaps nothing is needed to bring the principle 
into practice again except, first, a vote of the 
House fixing the rate of pay, and subsequently 
an annual vote for the distribution of the money 
from the public treasury. But instead of each 
member being paid, as of old, by his constituency, 
he will hereafter be paid by the nation. 

This will have further democratic effects than 
those already mentioned. In Great Britain the 
aristocracy and the wealthy have kept much 
power and influence to themselves by serving 
without pay, not only in the House of Commons, 
but in many public offices of local government or 
administration. No salary was attached to these 


offices because of the example of the House of | 


Commons, hence men of small means could not 
fill these offices and exercise the influence per- 
taining to them. 

It was honorable for the wealthy to serve 
gratuitously, but it was not promotive of democ- 
racy. Nowa general application of the maxim 
that ‘‘the laborer is worthy of his hire’’ is likely 
to result from the House of Commons’ new 

|example. ‘This will give new influence to the 
| humble many, and be for the greatest good of the 
| greatest number. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
JUST HERE. 


Just here, where threads this narrow way, 
Our feet must toil from morn till night; 
Not yonder where that royal road 
Winds up along the sun-crowned height. 
Yet they who tread that dazzling path, 
Of its erage splendors haif afraid, 
With wistful eyes may gaze at us 
With longing for the peaceful shade. 
Mrs. M. F. BuTTs. 


— ——s — 


THE QUESTION OF HAWAII. 


On the 16th of January a revolution took place 
in Hawaii. Queen Liliuokalani wished to change 
the constitution of the kingdom; her attempt was 
resisted ; a provisional government formed itself; 





issued declaring the abrogation of the monarchy 
| and the establishment of the new government. 

The revolution did not cause the spilling of one 
| drop of blood. Except in that respect and in one 
| other it was precisely similar to the revolutions 
| that take place frequently in the countries around 


us. A small party in Rio de Janeiro overthrew | 


|the Brazilian Empire. Chile, Haiti, Venezuela, 
| Bolivia, Ecuador and the Argentine Republic have 


|each experienced a change of government since 
1880, as the result of civil war and successful | 


revolution. 
But those who carried through the revolution in 


government. They did not wish to retain power, 
but declared in their first public statement that 
the government was formed for the sole purpose 
of transferring the sovereignty over the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. 

Commissioners were appointed to proceed to 
Washington, and conclude a treaty for the annex- 
| ation of the islands to the territory of the Union. 
| These commissioners arrived in Washington on 
February third. After some delay they were 
received by President Harrison, and a treaty of 
annexation was subsequently made. 
| There was some opposition to the measure 
| among senators of both parties, and as the time 
pee to Congress was short the treaty was 


not considered by the Senate before the change of | 


| administration took place. 

President Cleveland withdrew the treaty from 
| the Senate, and has appointed a commissioner to 
| proceed to Honolulu and ascertain the political 
situation there. It will doubtless be upon the 
report of Mr. Blount, who has just closed an 
honorable service of twenty years in Congress as 
a Representative from Georgia, that the President 
will either make a new treaty of annexation, or 
adopt quite a different line of policy. 

For there is a dispute as to the exact situation 
in the islands. The queen has her partizans, and 
they assert that the revolution was started and 
carried out by foreigners. 

When the provisional government had decreed 
the deposition of the queen a detachment of 


of Honolulu was marched into the city. The 
queen’s friends declare that it was these marines 
who made the revolution successful. 

A few weeks later, at the request of the tem- 
porary government, the United States flag was 
hoisted on one of the public buildings, and the 


this country, for the preservation of order. This 
act of establishing a protectorate is denounced by 
| the friends of the queen. 
| There has been some suspicion that Great 
| Britain would be glad to obtain the Hawaiian 
| Islands, and that the queen’s party has the secret 
| help of that power. Of this there is no proof. 
| True or false there would be no proof of it. 
| On the other hand the advocates of annexation 
maintain that they represent a majority of the 
people, and nearly all the intelligence and wealth 
They say that a restoration of 





{and on the date above given a proclamation was | 


Hawaii were not merely tired of monarchical | 


marines from a United States cruiser in the port) 


government was taken under the protection of | 


| States will not accept the islands they will seek 
| other alliances. 

It is expected that Mr. Blount will bring back 
| a report on which this government can act delib- 
| erately and wisely. 

| No more important quéstion of public policy 
| has come before the American people for many 
years than is involved in the Hawaiian situation. 
| Suppose the islanders really desire to join us, 
| do we want them? Do we want any outlying 
| territories? What would happen if the islands 
| fell under the power of Great Britain? There is 
|} room for great difference of opinion; but every 
' man should answer them as an American, and 
| not as a partizan. 


—o- 
A QUEEN’S ADVICE. 

An English ambassador to one of the great 
| Eastern empires had the misfortune to lose his 
wife while she was performing the gracious duties 
| of her high office. The bereaved nobleman—one 
| of the most distinguished of living diplomatists— 
| was so stricken by his loss that he felt the need of 
| having his two daughters by his side; but these 
were young girls, in school in far-off England. 
Unable to endure the gloom cast over the magnifi- 
cent embassy by the death of its mistress, the 
ambassador sailed for home to bring his daughters 
eastward. 

On the eve of their departure from England for 
the country in which her father held official posi- 
tion, the elder of the girls was surprised by an 
invitation to lunch with Queen Victoria. Lady 
Mary—as we will call her—was a true-hearted 
English girl, and had many of the high ideals of 
her dead mother. 

After the lunch the queen led her into a private 
room, and taking her hands, said: 

“Lady Mary, you are leaving England to take at 
your father’s side your mother’s place in the high 
| position which he holds.” The girl flushed with 
surprise, for this was the first intimation she had 
received of the real nature of her future. That 
she must fulfil the difficult and delicate public 
duties falling to the wife of an ambassador had 
not been explained to her. She made a gesture of 
appeal, which the queen checked. 
| “You are of the same age that I was,” continued 
| the queen, gravely, “when I was called to the 
duties of a Queen of England. I do not expect 
you at once to do all that your mother was able to 
do. She was one of the rarest flowers of England. 
i shall not advise you about this duty or that in 
detail. Knowledge will come with the every-day 
requirements of the position. But I wish you to 
carry out with you one suggestion from me which 
| I hope you will not forget. You will meet many 
| people, my dear, whom you will not understand 
and many whom you cannot love.- Bury the bad 
in people, and always seek for the good. Do this, 
and with the intelligence and good judgment which 
I am sure you have, England will soon honor you 
as she has honored your mother.” 

The queen kissed the girl gently upon her fore- 
| head, and the interview was soon closed. 

It is not hard to understand why the people of 
England love their queen, when we hear such true 
incidents of her private life as this. 

Lady Mary went forth with her father to her high 
duties and large opportunities for doing good or 
ill. A recent resident of the empire, who has had 
every social opportunity for acquaintance with the 
ambassador’s family and with the most exclusive 
drawing-rooms of its capital, lately told the writer 
that the career of this young girl in ambassadorial 
circles had been a remarkable one. The queen’s 
personal advice had evidently done much toward 
crystallizing a naturally fine character into one of 
uncommon strength and usefulness. Such an 
earnest and devout young life in diplomatic society 
made it natural for men and women brought into 
| contact with it to be the best, and to do the best. 
Even the most unpromising attaché became a 
better man for meeting her. He had to, for her 
white hands “buried the bad,” and kept alive the 
“good” in him. 

Victoria’s advice was both queenly and womanly. 
It touched the sources of a royal truth. The Chris- 
tian queen knew well the power of a pure, divinely 
| influenced life, that seeks in human hearts only that 

which is good and true. Her own life has exem- 

plified it. 


cn es 
THE OLD BELL. 


One of the most interesting features to an 

American, of the World’s Fair in Chicago, will be 

| the old bell which hung over the State House in 

Philadelphia in 1776, when the Declaration of 

Independence was signed. Its clang of triumph 

was the first announcement to the world that the 
American people had chosen to be free. 

It was cast years before the Revolution, and on 

it was inscribed the strangely prophetic motto, 


_ “Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all 


the inhabitants thereof.” 

The old bell was long ago removed from its 
belfry, and now stands within the State House. 
| It is visited every year by thousands of Americans 
and foreigners. Emigrants, poor Swedes and 
Germans and Irish, who land in the port of Phila- 
delphia, sometimes crowd into the old house and 
stand around it, regarding it with superstitious 
reverence. The liberty whose birth it proclaimed, 
means more than life to them! 

The original Declaration of Independence is still 
| preserved in Washington as one of the chief 
treasures of the nation. In the ancient city of 
Lincoln in England, in a dusty library, may still be 
seen a yellow parchment—the original Magna 
Charta, signed by John and his barons, on which 
have been based for centuries the rights of 
Englishmen. 

Nothing quickens the patriotism of a people 
more than the sight of such sacred relics, which are 
more full of significance than any printed pages. 

John Ruskin, when urged by some of his admir- 
| ers in this country to visit America, is said to have 

replied, “No, I could not tolerate life in a land 

without ruins.” 
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Our country, it is true, may lack picturesqueness 
in its crude newness. It has but few memorials of 
its short life. But they are not the battered walls 
which tell of feudal wars or the frays of robber 
clans. 

Their story is that of the founding of a new 
home in the world, whose door is open to the 
oppressed from all nations. 


<oe- 


TIPPING THE SCALES. 


In 1794 James Monroe became minister to France. 
Those were troublous times. The echoes of the 
French Revolution were yet in the air, and the 
various European nations were watching one an. 
other, as well as the United States, to note the 
attitude taken by them in regard to the French 
government. 

Monroe was received enthusiastically, and his 
after life, while in France, was full of stirring and 
dramatic incidents. One event in particular was 
not only interesting in itself, but had a grave 
bearing on public affairs. . 

The Marquis dle Lafayette had been captured on 
the frontier, and’ was now lying in the dungeon of 
Olmutz. His wife, with her two little children, 
were confined in the prison of La Force, in daily 
dread of being ordered to the guillotine. 

Her condition appealed strongly to the American 
minister, and at length he resolved on a course 
which might not only fail to do her any good, but 
which would probably involve him personally in 
trouble. For the government of the day was only 
too ready to take offence, in its present state of 
irritability from troubles past 

Without his wife he could do nothing, and she 
promptly seconded his determination with the 
pledge of herown aid. One afternoon the carriage 
of the American minister drew up before the 
prison of La Force, and Mrs. Monroe descended 
from it and asked permission to call upon the 
marchioness. She had assumed all the pomp and 
elegance to which her husband’s position entitled 
her, and the prison authorities were evidently 
impressed by her courage and decision of bearing. 

They took her to a reception-room instead of the 
cell where the marchioness was confined, and 
conducted thither the young and unhappy woman, 
who seemed, as well she might, full of grief. 

It was not safe to talk confidentially, and prob- 
ably neither woman could trust herself to speak. 
The marchioness, who had been expecting a sum. 
mons to her execution, could only sob, and when 
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| “and he encouraged me to choose the ministry; he 
did not tell me I could not preach because of my 
stammering, because I never did stammer, you 
know!” 
| Then he spoke, with some amusement, of the 
permanence of such groundless reports, and said 
that he had that very week received a letter from 
an English boy who was a stammerer, and who 
begged to know, for his own sake, how Doctor 
Brooks had been cured. 

“I shall have to tell him that I can’t help him at 
all!” he concluded, with a touch of regret. 





World’s Fair Number. 


The Companion has in preparation an Extra 
Number, illustrating and describing those wonder- 
ful buildings which constitute ‘‘The White City" 
of the Columbian Exposition. 

This World’s Fair Extra will consist of thirty- 
two pages, with a beautiful colored cover, and 
will contain Articles concerning the great Fair 
by several of the officers of the Exposition and 
others; an Ode by the Marquis of Lorne, and 
thirteen full pages of fine illustrations of the 
buildings and grounds. 

Each subscriber to The Companion will receive 
one copy of this Special World’s Fair Issue free, 
with the regular paper of the first week in May. 

We will present a copy of this number to each 
new subscriber whose name is sent us directly, 
or by an old subscriber, during the month of 
May. Copies may be obtained also from news- 
dealers or by sending ten cents to the Publishers. 





SAILORS 


Every one who has been much at sea knows some- 
thing of the peculiar splendor of the heavens when | 
beheld from the deck of a ship. Celestial phe- | 
nomena seem to possess an unusual impressive- 

| 
| 


AS ASTRONOMERS. 


ness when viewed under such circumstances. The | 
clearness of the air in fair weather and the flatness 
and distance of the horizon tend to heighten this | 
effect. A similar impression is noticed upon the 
broad, grassy plains of Texas. 


Sea-captains sometimes bring into port accounts 
of the seeing of comets and meteors which have | 





Mrs Monroe left she promised, in the hearing of 
the guards, to return on the following day. 

But the call was never repeated, for on the very 
next day the marchioness was at liberty, and on 
the way to join her husband. Her execution had 
really bveen fixed for the afternoon of Mrs. 
Monroe’s visit, but the French authorities, having 
thus learned the attitude of the American minister, 
had decided on leniency 


— sO 


GOOD ADVICE. 


_ Mr Chauncey M. Depew has written for Dona 
hoe’s Magazine an article in answer to the question, 
“Should young men go into politics ’” Mr. Depew 
answers no—that is, he strongly advises young 
men not to adopt politics as a career. 

But this answer is based upon present conditions | 
—upon the low estate in which we find American 
polities to-day. How the tone of public life is to | 
be raised unless young men of strong and con | 
scientious patriotism and unselfishness enter it and 
strive to improve it, he does not tell us. 

Taking things as they are, however, this passage 
from Mr. Depew’s article is admirable: 

“Every young man should be interested in 
politics, and take as active a part in the political 
affairs of his neighborhood as the time at his 
disposal from his business will permit. He should 
belong to some party and understand its principles. | 
He should attend its caucuses, and do such party 
service as he can. He should never fail to vote on 
election day; when there are movements on foot 
for reforms necessitated by corruption, or to put 
bad men out of office, he should be on hand and 
ready to fight for the redemption of his city, town 
or state.”* 








_— 
NOT TO BLAME. 


Sir Walter Trevelyan, who died in 1879 at the age 
of eighty-two, had inherited an immense cellar of 
wines, said to have been then the rarest collection 
in the world. Some of the wines were bottled in 
1752, and others in 1777. 

But the baronet was himself a total abstainer 
and bequeathed his wines to Doctor Richardson, 
his colleague in temperance agitation, to be “em 
ployed for scientific purposes.” 

Sir Walter’s wife would have wine on the dinner 
table. A visitor, after a glass of port from a bottle | 
bought by the baronet’s father in 1784, offered to 
purchase the whole at a guinea a bottle. | 

“No, sir,” said Sir Walter, “I mean to have the 
whole carried out some day and emptied into the 
Wansbeek !” | 

One night Sir Walter had such a severe attack of 
gout that he was obliged to ascend the stairs on his 
knees—he was too self-reliant to permit a servant 
to carry him. A friend suggested that he might 
console himself by reflecting that he was not to 
blame 

“No!” he answered, “my father and grandfather 
drank the port, and I came in for the gout.” 


a 
> 





GOOD, BUT NOT TRUE. 


A story is widely quoted that Phillips Brooks, 
when about to graduate, went to the president of 
Harvard College for advice regarding the choice 
of a profession, and that the president said: “It is 
well in such a case to lay aside impossible profes. 
sions. Now, on account of the impediment in your 
speech, you could never preach.” 

This is so good a story that it is a pity to spoil it, 
but the Christian Union says that after the election 
of Mr. Brooks as bishop he was asked about its 
truth. 

“I did consult with the president,” he answered, 


geniality which belonged to Michael Faraday as 





On this account particular interest attaches to 
the official request, emanating from Washington, 
which was addressed to the masters of all vessels | 
which might happen to be within the shadow track | 
of the solar eclipse on April 16th, that they should 
make and record careful observations upon the | 
phenomena visible during the eclipse. 

They were especially asked to notice whether 
any changes occurred in the clouds corresponding 
with changes of temperature while the sun was 
hidden behind the moon; the behavior of the | 
barometer while the —_ lasted; the tempera. 
ture of the air; any peculiar appearance of light, 
and the position of any faint comet which might 
—— near the sun while its light was shut 
off. 

It was a happy thought to enlist the sea-captains 
in the service of scence While for obvious 
reasons the solid land is best for the accurate 


almost escaped notice on land. | 


| observations, there seems good cause to hope that 


hereafter large additions to astronomical know 
ledge may be made by the masters of vessels 


| happening to be in the path of eclipses. 


UNDER THE WEATHER. 
Those outside of a palace may feel Shakespeare’s 
sentiment, “There’s such divinity doth hedge a | 


| king ;’”’ but it is hardly possible to those inside. One 


of the Scotch commissioners to negotiate a union 
between Scotland and England, Sir John Clerk, 
could pot have felt it during an official interview 
with Queen Anne, of whom he gives this realistic 
picture 


Her Majesty was laboring under a fit of the gout, 
and in extream pain and agony, and on this occa 
sion everything about her was much in the same 
disorder as about the meanest of her subjects. 
Her face, which was red and spotted, was rendered 
something frightful by her negligent dress, and 
the foot affected was tied up with a pultis and 
some nasty bandages. 

I was much affected at this sight, and the more 


| when she had occasion to mention her people of 
| Scotland, which she did frequently to the duke. 


What are you, poor mean-like Mortal, thought I, 
who talks in the style of a Soveraign! 
Nature seems to be inverted when a poor, infirm 


| Woman becomes one of the Rulers of the World; 


but as Tacitus observes, it is not the first time that 
Women have governed in Britain, and indeed they 
have sometimes done this to better purpose than 
the Men. 


SCRUBBING 


An incident is told by Doctor Scoffern which 
illustrates in a pleasant way the good-humor and 


THE FLOOR. 


| 
much during his later as his earlier years | 


Professor Brande, during the year 1851, was | 


| lecturing at one time on a newly discovered method 


of purifying sugar by sugar of lead; while they 


| were in the laboratory Scoffern accidentally let 
| fall a retort of corrosive liquid. 


In an instant, he tells us, Professor Faraday 
threw some soda upon the floor; then down on his 
hands and knees he went, slop-cloth in hand, like 
any humble housemaid. 

“Laughing, I expressed my desire to photograph 
him then and there; he demurred to the pose, 
begged me to consult his dignity, and began laugh 


—— a childish joyousness.” 


ilariously boyish upon occasion he could be, 
and those who knew him best knew he was never 
more at home and never seemed so pleased as 
when making an “old boy” of himself, as he was 
wont to say, lecturing before a juvenile audience 
at Christmas. 


VENTILATION NEEDED. 

Alexander Dumas, the father, loved his little | 
joke, and was fond of having it at the expense of | 
his son, who had not so keen a sense of humor 


At one time the father visited the son, and was 
invited into the garden, which was but little larger 
than a pocket-handkerchief. There they sat under 
the one little tree, and fanned themselves. 

“T am suffocating,” said the elder, at length. | 

“What shall I do, father?” asked Alexander. 

“Open your chamber window,” said the father, 
mischievously, “and let a little air out into your 


on 
garden. \ 


COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoame. ( Ade. | 


> 
Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 








Cabinet Specimen Free. 


Alabastine Rock, also tint circular describing 
Church’s Alabastine, ready for the brush by mix- 
ing in cold water. A wall-coating (P P P P) pure, po- 
rous, permanent and pretty. Sold by paint dealers. 
ALABASTINE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 











| Sew: Oid Man | 


You must. Gymnasium won't do it—BICYCLE out 
to Nature and fresh air—that’s rest. Your cycling 
clerks do most work—take the hint. My Rambler 
Was a paying investment. 
Handsome Catalogue free. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., 
CHICAGO, BOSTON, WASHINGTON, NEW YORK. 


Women’s Anxiety. 

They cannot alter their fea- 
tures. They can do but little 
to change their complexions. 

But : — 

They can do much toward 
increasing the charm of the one 
or the other by faithful care of 
their teeth. 

Clean, natural, white teeth 
are a delight in themselves. 





For THe TEETH 
sis absolutely per- 
fect. It is deli- 
cious in use. It 
gives strength to 
the gums, stops decay, and de- 
stroys that extreme sensitive- 
ness that causes suffering. 

Rubifoam is your friend. It’s 
a perfect liquid dentifrice. 


25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


CLEAN NAILS 


for every one by using 


BAILEY'S RUBBER 
MANICURE Par, 


This ingenious device combines the most approved 
methods for eating the nails without injury to the 
nails or cuticle. The blade is made of hard rubber 
opening and Co into the soft rubber part. It has 
f fe 
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harp and square edges for removing the dead cuticle 
from the top and for cleaning under the nail. The 
corrugated end is for pushing back the skin on the 
top of the nail to its proper shape. also for wiping the 
under surface after using the blade The corruga- 
tions on the bottom are for smpething the tips after 
gutting. also for polishing the whole surface. En- 
dorsed by professional Manicures. For sale by all 
dealers in Toilet Goods, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
25 cents. Catalogue Mailed Free of 


Everything in Rubber Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 26, 


Money 


is not a luxury but a necessity. While 
you live you can earn it for your 
family. What will they do when you 
are gone? Answer this question now 
by taking out a policy of Life Insur- 
ance in the largest Natural Premium 
Insurance Company in New England, 
which will insure you for 60 per cent. 
of usual rates with equal security. 


Liberal Terms to First Class Agents. 


MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 





Rusifoam 








Looking Better 


feeling better— 
better in every- 
way. There's 
more consolation 
in that than well 
people stop to 
ponder. To get 
back flesh and 
spirits is every: 
thing. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is prescribed by lead- 
ing physicians everywhere for ail- 
ments that are causing rapid loss 
of flesh and vital strength. 
Scott’s Emulsion will do more than 
to stop a lingering Cough — it fortifies 
the system A(AINST coughs and colds. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y. All druggists. 











DELIVERED FREE! 





Warranted for 
Five Years. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue 


Only 18 Days Remain. 


On March goth we offered, for 60 days, 
to deliver the New Companion Sewing 
Machine Free at any Railroad freight 
office East of Colorado for $19.00 Or, 
at any Railroad freight office in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or 
at any Railroad freight office West of 
these four States, for $22.00. 

Remember! This offer now expires in 
18 days. Do not delay. Order at once, 
giving your nearest Railroad freight office. 

To show our faith we will give fifteen 
days in which to test the Machine. If a 
purchaser is then not pleased with the 
Machine it may be returned at our ex- 
pense and we will refund the full amount 


paid. 


Description. 


This is a High Arm, Lock-Stitch 
Machine of the latest pattern. Simple in 
construction, Light Running, has a 
Nickel-Plated Hand Wheel, Exten- 
sion Drop-Leaf, Automatic Bobbin 
Winder, a Self-Setting Needle, an 
Equalized T i and is adapted for 
all classes of work. ‘The running parts 
are Case-Hardened Steel. The Wood- 
work is Oak, hand ly finished. We 
include complete instructions and a Pull 
Set Extra Attachments, in Velvet- 
Lined Box. 








PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


HINTS ON FOOD. 


In THREE PARTS.—PART I. 
By Sir Henry Thompson, M. D. 


Can any of us recall, among the numerous 
lessons enforced in early life, each in turn declared 
to be the most important of the series, any one 
designed to teach the nature of food and its 
relation to bodily health, or show from this poimt 
of view how it should be selected, cooked and 
eaten ? 

In my early days no such instruction was 
given, nor do I know that it enters into the 
scheme of early general education now. It ought 
to be given early, but is not except in rare 
instances. 

Yet how desirable for every one of us to be 
able to choose food and to use it intelligently in 
early life, seeing that food has a large share in 
our present making and future well-doing. 

The chief notion, I believe, that most young 
people have about feeding is that it furnishes one 
of the most pleasant recreations of the day. 

Hence many are disposed to eat as often as 
possible, only regretting that appetite is so quickly 
gratified. All interest in the subject ceases when 
satiety is reached—uniess, indeed, the food taken 
disagrees with the young person. Then mterest 
may re-appear in a disagreeable or even paimful 
form. 

Carelessness or ignorance in relation to feeding 
may lay the foundation of weakness, disease and 
misery in after life. I therefore propose to treat 
briefly the subject of habits in regard to food, so 
as to assist ail who are not instructed thereon to 
a safe course in choosing their food and consum- 
ing it. 

The object of taking food is, in early life, first to 
provide matenal for the structure of the growing 
body; second, to support its necessary work, and 
make good the wear and tear of tissue caused 
thereby. 

If food be insufficiently supplied to meet bodily 
requirements, which vary greatiy in different 
circumstances, the body must waste and grow 
weaker. If more food than it requires be con- 
sumed, the organs are embarrassed, and the body 
is not strengthened by the surplus. 

In either case, if the improper supply be con- 

_ tinued, disease sooner or later results. Hence 
the “intake” of nutriment, and the ‘‘output, ’ or 
expenditure, by reason of bodily activity, physi- 
cal and mental, should correspond, and the 


nearer they do so, other things being equal, the | 


better is the health of the individual. 

We have to apply this principle to guide our 
habits in taking the daily food. ‘The ‘imtake’’ 
represents the sum of our eating and drinking. 
The ‘output,’ or expenditure, 1s measured by 
the activity of our muscles and the production of 
force required for that purpose, as well as for the 
processes of digestion, circulation, mental activity, 
excretion of 
fresh material to take its place, and the maunte- 
nance of the species. 

It is taken for granted we have learned by 
experience that after eating and digesting food, a 
manifest increase of strength and power to act 
has been acquired. The amount of this power 


waste material, the formation of 


To refer to our simile of ‘ten horse-power,”’ if 
five or six are wanted for digestion, the mental 
work will be of little value. : 

In ths common dilemma it is usually the 
digestion which is neglected. 

Again, a certain period of repose is essential, 
during which none but absolutely necessary and 
involuntary work is done. ‘There must be a fair 
proportion of sleep, as well as other periods of 
rest from labor in the twenty-four hours, during 
which fresh energy may accumulate for future 
exertion when required. 

Let me repeat then, the sole source of this 
energy is appropriate food which has been well 
digested. Just as coal and water feed a steam- 
engine, and just as the supply of these requires 
to be managed with care and judgment, so the 
supply of food for the body requires to be care- 
fully and wisely regulated in order to obtain the 
best results in the work of daily life. 

Here I might appropriately set forth and explain 
with some detail the chemical constituents of food, 
but my hmits permit them to be but very briefly 
indicated. 

I shall merely point out that certain foods, con- 
taining nitrogen, are ‘‘flesh-formers.”’ 
repair the waste of the body itself, occasioned by 
labor,—and the loss is not by any means great 
even from hard work,—while other foods contain- 
ing largely carbon and hydrogen chiefly supply the 
force which performs the labor and also afford 
heat to the body. 

lt is necessary to maintain the body at a tem- 
perature many degrees above surrounding objects 
in our climate, and always at the same tempera 





These | 


the trail by which I had come, to survey a 
reservation for wood and timber for the supply of 
the future post. The mountains were covered 
with a dense pine forest. 

My party consisted, besides myself, of two 
assistants from my office, two teamsters and s1x 
soldiers. I had a six-mule army wagon, a four- 
mule spring wagon and three saddle-horses. 

When I left Fort Bridger on my way to the 
camp I joined a large party bound for the same 
destination. The general himself was there, with 
several of his officers. For the first few days 
they moved slowly, and I was able to keep up 
with them. But as we approached the mountains 
the trail became difficult, and I began to fall 
behind with my heavy wagon. 

At last they left my party behind, and we 
made the rest of the journey by ourselves. 

While the whole party was umted we saw no 
Indians. But after the general left me 1 sawa 
considerable number. They did not molest us, 
but their manner was sullen and unfriendly. 
When we came suddenly upon small bands of 
them, they gathered up their belongings quickly 
|and disappeared in the forest. They would not 
come near us nor answer when we called to them, 
| and seemed resolved to have nothing to do with 
us. 

There was nothing particularly alarming about 
this. Still, their manner was so different from 
that of really friendly Indians that it made me 
feel a little uneasy at times. 

The officers of the expedition had assured me 
that there was nothing to fear; but on my way 
to the mountains I fell in with a white man who 








“| was amazeo ta see an Indian 


ture, whether we live in Greenland or in the tropics. 
This condition is essential to life. 

During life the body is maintained, with the 
aid of appropriate clothing and diet, constantly 
at nearly ninety-nine degrees Fahrenheit, although 
a thermometer exposed may mark either ‘‘summer 
heat’’ or fifty degrees below ‘‘freezing.”’ 

When death occurs the body loses all power to 
generate energy for any purpose, that of produc- 
ing heat included, and soon sinks to the tempera- 
ture common to every inanimate object around it. 


2 
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STRONG MEDICINE. 


varies considerably in different mdividuals, and 


in each under different circumstances 

Let us henceforth call it “Energy, * and use the 
term to designate the agent by which all forms of 
bodily activity become possible and are mani- 
fested. The influence of this energy continues 
without a moment s intermission during life. Its 
cessation is the equivalent of death. 

Every one then has a certain capacity for 
producing and storing ‘‘Energy.”’ Let us suppose 
that each individual's capacity in this respect can 
be indicated by the famihar term. of ‘horse- 
power,” and let us say that ‘‘ten"’ is the measure 
of the reader s average capacity when in health. 

Next, let it be understood that every kind of 
work consciously or unconsciously performéd in 
the body depends for its motor force on the energy 
in question. Every voluntary act you perform,— 
whether you ride a cycle, knit a stocking, break 
stones on the road, write an article, or play the 
piano,—every activity you are the subject of, be it 


& paroxysm of grief, or the wild excitement of | 


joy, diminishes the stock of energy. It does so 


as certainly as the electric light now burning at | 


my side diminishes the stock of electrical energy 
in accumulators which supply it. 

At the outset we make clear the important 
lesson, the need of regarding our energy as a 
limited quantity, and that it is often necessary to 
exercise economy in expending it. 


Inasmuch as the supply of power is at no time | 


provided by nature beyond a given rate, there is 
no economy in endeavoring to perform two or 
more serious forms of labor at one and the same 
time, for example—to digest a large meal and do 
laborious mental or physical labor together. 

The faculty for thus accomplishing both well is 
rare. In nineteen cases out of twenty, either the 
digestion or the work will be imperfectly done. 


In the summer of 1882 I was engineer officer on 
| the staff of General Crook, commanding the 
iw pwd department of the Platte. The general 
had established a camp of a battalion of infantry 
|in Utah to watch and keep in order the Ute 


Indians, who had recently been placed by the | 


government upon a reservation in that part of 
the territory. 

A few years before these Indians had gone on 
the war-path, murdered their agent and all the 
other white men about the agency, and carried 
the women away into captivity worse than death. 
Troops had been sent out to punish them; but 
they succeeded in drawing the leading column 
into an ambuscade, where the commanding 
officer, with several of the men, was killed and 
many others wounded. The surviving troops 
were extricated by the fortunate arrival of 
reinforcements. As a result of this affair the 
Utes lost their country in Colorado, and were 
removed to Utah. Their experience made them 
| insolent and hard to get along with. 

These were the people whom the infantry 
battalion was expected to look after. It was 
decided to build a permanent post for the troops 


to occupy, and I, as engineer, was ordered there | 
to survey a tract of ground for a military | 


reservation. The distance from the railway to 
| the cantonment was more than a hundred miles, 
and the way led over a horrible trail that crossed 
| the Uintah mountain-range at an altitude of ten 
thousand feet. 

I reached the camp, and surveyed and staked 
out the site selected for the post. It was an 
uninteresting place, with little to be seen but 
sage-brush, cactus and horned frogs. 

| After laying out the ground at the camp I went 
back about twenty miles into the mountains, over 


hved with the Indians and had an Indian wife, 
and who told me that the Indians said that their 


come into their country, and that they would kill 
a heap of soldiers before very long. 

He advised me to keep my party together, and 
thought if we did so there would be no danger, as 
the Indians were not prepared to go on the war- 
path yet, and no armed parties were out. But he 
cautioned me against allowing any of the men to 
wander off in the woods by themselves. There 
was danger that some enterprising young buck 
“might take them in, if he thought he could get a 
scalp without being caught at it.” 

The machinery for a steam sawmull had 
party of soldiers and laborers were there to set it 
up and operate it. What I had to do was to find 
a good body of timber as near the mill as possible, 
and make a survey and plot of it. 

I found the mill in an open, grassy valley, 
bounded on each side by high ridges covered with 
trees. There was a little brook in the middle of 
the valley, and the grass was just what I wanted 
| for my horses and mules. So I made my camp 
here. 

I found on exploring the region that there were 
two good-sized streams beyond the ridges. 
streams were about four miles apart, and nearly 
parallel. Therefore I determined to take them 
for the eastern and western boundaries, respec- 
tively, of the reservation. 

On the survey I used the transit instrument. 
One of my men took down notes of the angles 
and distances, another sketched the country 
along the line, two men measured the distance 
with a chain, two others carried flags to mark the 
line, two others carried axes to cut down trees 
and bushes, and two were left in camp to look 
after the horses and mules. That gave every 
man in the party something to do. 

As the work did not progress rapidly I became 
impatient to complete it. So one day I sent the 
| majority of the party to the northern boundary 
| of the reservation, and went myself with a 
| teamster and two saddle-horses to the northwest 
|corner. The teamster rode with a transit in its 
box on the bow of his saddle, while I carried the 
| tripod. 
| The hillsides were so rugged and the trees so 
| close together that it was almost impossible to 
ride anywhere off the wagon trail except along 
the top of the ridges. So we followed a ridge 
until I was as near as I could come to the point 
where I wanted to begin my work. Then I 





hearts were bad because the white soldiers had | 


already been sent up into the mountains, and a | 


These | 


dismounted, set up my transit, gave the box and 
my horse to the orderly and directed him to meet 
me with the horses an hour before sunset at a 
point on the stream about six miles below. 

As we had seen no Indians in the vicinity I 
had resolved to leave the transit till next morning 
at the northwest corner, where I had to measure 
several angles between the boundary line and 
certain distant objects. Taking the instrument 
over my shoulder I made my way over very 
rough ground to the corner, and set it up there in 
an open glade. 

While looking through the telescope I was 
amazed to see an Indian riding away in the 
distance. But he did not seem to have noticed 
me, and I felt little or no alarm. 

A few minutes after he had disappeared I 
scrambled down the hillside to the stream and 
began my survey of the creek, by the method of 
a@ military foot reconnaissance, with a small 
prismatic compass. 

For the first two miles the stream flowed 
through a very narrow valley with sides almost 
precipitous, and covered with large trees wherever 
these could get a foothold. ButI finally saw an 
opening in the woods. On the left bank of the 
stream the rocks and trees were replaced by a 
| gentle, grassy slope. 

As I came out of the woods I glanced up across 
the open country and saw a mounted Indian 
about three hundred yards away on the top of a 
low, flat hill, and sharply outlined against the 
sky. I judged him to be the same that I had 
seen through the transit some hours earher. But 
now, plainly, he had seen me. His gay blanket 
was drawn up over his head and he sat, with rifle 
in hand, crouched upon his horse as motionless 
as wu statue. 

His horse was one of those’ half-wild little 
creatures, spotted red and white, such as Indians 
choose for their war ponies. As soon as he 
perceived that I had noticed him he turned and 
rode down out of sight behind the hill. I supposed 
he had gone away ‘“‘for good.’’ I happened to 
look up a few minutes later and saw his dark 
face peering at me through the grass. He had 
dismounted. It was only for an instant that I 
saw him, for he vanished as soon as I turned. 

I kept on with my work, but as often as [ 
wheeled about quickly I caught the man watching 
me. He always disappeared at once. As long 
as I continued to look at the hill he kept out of 
sight; but when I resumed my work I could feel 
his eyes upon me again. 

I grew a trifle nervous, and wondered what he 
was going to do next. This continued until | 
was more than half-way across the open space 
Then he seemed to disappear altogether, and for 
some little time, try as 1 might, | could not catch 
sight of him 

But at last I saw him again, crawling toward 
the woods in the direction in which I was going 
He had thrown off his blanket and nearly every+ 
thing else he had worn, and with mfle in hand 
was creeping flat on the ground hke a serpent 
So careful and so stealthy’ was his progress, and 
| so skilfully did he avail himself of every tuft of 
| grass or other cover that, though I was looking 
| straight at him, I could seldom see him. 

But at times I could plainly make out the light 
shining on his red, naked back; and just before 
he disappeared in the woods I thought I caught a 
wicked glitter of his eyes as he threw an ugly 
backward glance at me. 

It was evident that this Indian meant mischef 
He had watched me until he found out what | 
was doing and where I was going. ‘Then he had 
| gone ahead to wait concealed at some favorable 
| point, from which he could take an effective shot 
at me. 
| Leonfess I was afraid. I did not know what to 
do. My men were miles away, and could not 
expect to see me before night. So there was no 
hope of any help from them. The place had 
perhaps never before been visited by a white 
man. It was evident that I must look out for 
myself. 

To try conclusions with the Indian was out of 
the question, even if I had been willing to open 
| hostilities. The odds were all in his favor, for he 
carried a Winchester and I had nothing but a 
revolver. To attempt to run away seemed 
| equally hopeless. I knew enough about Indians 
| to know that it would be impossible for me to 
escape him in the forest. His woodcraft was 
infinitely superior to my own, and in the open 
‘country he could easily overtake me with his 
horse. 
| His horse! I hada wild thought to slip around 
| the hill, secure the horse and use it to effect my 

escape. But a second thought convinced me of 
| the absurdity of a white man on foot trying to 
catch an Indian pony in the open. Even if I did 
| catch him it was doubtful if I could ride him, for 
| the Indian manner of controlling horses is very 
| differént from ours. 

No, there was but one course to take. I had 
come out there to survey that stream, and I had 
better go on and do it. I hated to be shot 
ingloriously, like a deer on a runway. But if he 
missed me or did not hit very hard, I could drop 
down among the rocks and try to stand him off 
with my pistol. 

All this went through my mind in much less 
time than it takes to tell it; and in a minute or 
two after the Indian had entered the woods I had 
resumed my work. 

I tried to keep my mind wholly on what I was 
doing, and I noticed afterward that the drawing 
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I made in the next half-hour was done more 
neatly than any other I did that day. 

As I approached the forest I liked my job less 
and less, and when I stepped into the shadow of 
the trees I honestly would not have given much 
for my chance. Every unusual sound—the 
flutter of a bird’s wing, the snapping of a dead 


twig or the rustle of a falling leaf—caused my | 


scalp to thrill. My heart seemed to stop beating 


sometimes, and I involuntarily braced myself for | 


the shot. But the shot never came. 

The afternoon gradually wore away, and at 
last I came out of the dark cajion into the broad, 
open valley with my work completed. The 
distant’mountain-sides were bright with the rays 
of the setting sun, the horses were standing at the 
appointed place, casting long shadows across the 
valley, and the orderly was lying on the ground 
half-asleep, with the bridle reins wrapped around 
his hand. 

Then the reaction came. 
Surely there never was such a fool before. 
must have been mistaken. 
have been after me. 

1 did not tell my experience to any of my men. 
But I took good care to have some one with me 
and a rifle or two along when I went out again 
into the mountains. 

Years afterward, around a camp-fire in Mon- 
tana, a party were telling stories, and to fillina 
gap J told this one. An old guide and Indian 
fighter who happened to be present was very 
much interested in the account. 

‘‘Partner,”’, said he, ‘you had a mighty close 
call. That Indian was certainly after your scalp. 
He meant to kill you, and I don't just see why he 
didn’t do it.”’ 

Then he asked me to tell him again exactly 
what I was doing; and I described fully the 
method of making a foot reconnaissance—how I 
first held my little brass prismatic compass up to 
my eye and took the sight, then carefully paced 
off the length of the course, then plotted the 
result in my note-book and sketched in the 
topography. He laughed when I finished, and 
exclaimed : 

“TI can see it all now. I understand it just as 
well as if I had been there myself. That Indian 
was afraid of you. You know they are the most 
superstitious creatures under the sun. They are 
firm believers in charms, magic, witchcraft and 
all that sort of thing. Of course he had no idea 
of what you were doing, and the only conclusion 
he could come to was that you were working 


I wanted to laugh. 
I 


some powerful spell for your own advantage— | 


making big medicine, he would call it.”’ 

“But why didn’t he shoot and break the spell ?” 
I asked. 

“No doubt he wanted to kill you, but this 
‘medicine’ made him uneasy. When you saw his 
head above the hill, he meant you to see it. He 
wanted to see what you would do. When you 
saw him sneaking into the woods it was because 
he let you do it for a purpose. 

“If he had wanted to keep out of sight he 
would have gone ten miles round if it had been 
necessary. He wanted to test your confidence in 
your medicine. If he had seen any sign of 
hesitation or fear on your part, or any disposition 
to run away, he would have got you sure. 

“No doubt he followed you all the afternoon, 
trying to screw his courage to the sticking point, 
but his superstitious fears of what he could not 
understand proved stronger than’ his blood- 
thirstiness, and he ended by letting you go.”’ 

Ido not know whether the old guide’s explana- 
tion was the true one or not. But it was 
ingenious, and there was reason in it. If it was 
true then, by rare good luck, I certainly once 
made some “strong medicine.” 

Cart. D. C. Kincman, U.S. A. 


* 
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HOW TO MAKE A SIDEBOARD. 


In many an attic or storeroom there is stowed 
away in a dark recess an old-fashioned bureau. 





The dull mahogany front with its brass or wooden 
knob has little attraction for anything but the 
woodpile. So, possibly, may think some persons 
who have not a mechanical turn. 

A sideboard is a very desirable piece of 
furniture, but even a poor one is not inexpensive, 
and a really good one is costly. The bureau we 
have in mind has the material for making a 
perfectly acceptable sideboard, at an insignificant 
expense. The bureau has four wide drawers, 
and upon the top two other small drawers. It is 
surmounted with a back-board with some design 
of scroll-work. 

The first thing to be done is to remove the 
fronts of the three lower drawers carefully. 


The Indian could not | 


When this has been done replace the remaining 
parts of the drawers into their respective places, 
| for they are to be used as shelves for dishes. 
The top drawer in the main part of the bureau is 
| left for the use of table linen. 

The bureau now stands with the fronts of the 

drawers removed. A brass rod with silk curtains 

may be placed across 
the front, but doors 
seem more appropri- 
ate to the solidity that 
belongs to a side- 
board. If you choose 
doors you must now 
make another search 
in the  storeroom, 
where perhaps you 
will find the head- or footboard of an old-time 
rope bedstead. If you are successful you will 
probably find that the footboard has two panels 
which can be sawed in two and evened off at the 
ends and will make very neat doors, and will 
save the expense of having them made. 

If they are not quite wide enough to fill the 
open space in front of the drawers, a piece of 
| wood about two inches wide placed between the 

doors and nailed on to the shelves will hold 
| the catches of the doors. 

The sideboard 
may be made low- 
er by sawing off 
the legs if too high. 
Claw feet add to 
the beauty of it. 

The part on top 
of the bureau that 
contains the two small drawers is carefully 
removed without breaking it apart, and a smooth 
board of white wood is neatly fitted into the 
opening, leaving a smooth surface for the top of 
the sideboard. The two small drawers and scroll- 
work, together with the mahogany drawer fronts, 
are now screwed upon two bed slats in this way, 
leaving a space between the drawer fronts suffic- 
ient to admit half-inch shelving to be used for 
fancy dishes, etc. 

To support the top, pieces of drapery curtain 
poles are screwed upon it, the poles being of 
sufficient length to rest on the sideboard when set 
up to act as support. 

Half-inch shelving of white wood is set in the 











front corners of the shelves being fitted into slots 
cut in the two curtain poles. The first shelf 








below the drawers is made to fit between the 
poles. In the next space below place two shelves 
with the opposite corners rounded off. 

Molding of any kind, or drapery poles, can be 
used to finish off the rough edges left on the sides 
of the drawer fronts. A neat railing can be 
placed on top of the two small drawers. 

The whole may be ornamented according to the 
taste of the maker. Pressed wood ornaments can 
be found at hardware or lumber dealers. Brass 
drawer rings of any design may be added in 
place of knobs. 

The little white wood used in making the 
sideboard is to be stained with mahogany stain. 
Fine varnish used upon the mahogany brings out 
the fine grain, and the whole makes a piece of 
furniture worthy to grace any dining-room. 

EvGENE A. VAUGHAN. 
eee) SE nen 
For the Companion. 
BROWN BREAD. 


In old times, when a family wanted brown 
bread, one of the ways they had of baking it was 
to rake away the coals at night in the big kitchen 
fireplace, lay a fresh cabbage leaf down on the 
hearth, turn an iron basin with the Indian bread 
mixture in it upside down on the leaf, then pull 
the hot coals and ashes back over the basin and 
let it bake till morning. 

There were famous cooks in New England 
homes in those days, and no doubt the Indian 
| bread was good; but the wonder is how it ever 
| found room to rise and be light under that iron 
basin. 

In making a loaf of steamed Indian bread, the 
pail should not be more than three-quarters full 
| of the mixture. It will then rise to the cover and 

be very light. Take three cups of Indian meal, 
two of flour, two cups of sweet milk and one of 
sour milk, one cup of molasses, and a teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in the sweet milk. Part water 
| will do instead of sweet milk when that is scarce. 

Steam for three hours, not allowing the water 
| in the outer pail to stop boiling for a moment. 





open spaces left between the drawer fronts, the | 


When done, if the top seems damp, brown for 
fifteen minutes in the oven, and then serve your 
bread hot. 
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For the Companion. 


WANDERINGS OF A STORY. 
By Andrew Lang. 


Every one knows that the nursery tales, such 
as ‘‘Cinderella’’ and ‘‘Puss in Boots,’’ are found 
in almost every country of the world; among 
savage as well a8 among civilized peoples. Such 
a tale as ‘Cinderella’ does not appear word for 
word the same, of course, among Kaflirs, Hindoos, 
French and Russians, but the general ideas, the 
plot, are always recognizable. 

We know that the stories existed in Ancient 
Egypt, and were even written down there in the 
time of the Pharaoh who oppressed Israel; that | 
is, fifteen or sixteen centuries before the birth of 
Christ. We know that many of them were 
familiar to Homer, perhaps a thousand years | 
before our era. We know that we find them 
among Red Indians, Samoyeds of Siberia, Zulus 
and Bushmen of South Africa; that they cling 
like ivy about the mysterious, forsaken cities of 
Yucatan; that the Spaniards met them in the 
outlying provinces of the Incas. 

But what we do not know is, when and where 
they were invented, circulated and diffused; nay, 
we do not even feel certain that they were not 
independently developed in different quarters of 
the globe by people who hit on the same ideas 
and wove them into similar plots. 

Thus it is very difficult to trace the wanderings 
of a story. We find it here, there and every- 
where, but how or whence it travelled we cannot 
confidently say. As an example, let us take the 
story of ‘‘Puss in Boots.”” 

We are all acquainted with the story of the boy 
who had no property but a cat, and have heard 
how the cleverness of the cat made his fortune, 
and enabled him to marry the daughter of a king. 
Well, could two different people, or more, in 
different quarters of the globe, have invented 
separately that set of ideas? 

It does not seem likely, but we must remember 
that perhaps all savage races believe in friendly 
and protecting animals, called totems, or manitous, 
by the Red Men. Given that idea, might not 
various minds have hit on the same modes in 
which a beast was friendly and serviceable to a 
man? Novelists often accidentally hit on the 
same plot; why should not the earliest of all 
novelists have done the same ? 


| However this may be, ‘Puss in Boots,” as we 


know it, is a story without a moral. The young 


| man simply let the ingenious cat cheat a number 


of people into the belief that his master was the 
Marquis de Carahas, and so the lad married a 
princess. 

This form of the story, the popular form, was 
| originally written out and printed, in 1697, by 
Charles Perrault, and it was soon translated into 
English and German. Perrault probably heard 
it told by some old woman, and he dressed it up 
|in bis own way. It has no moral, but there are 
| countries where it is told in a form which has 
plenty of moral. 
| The question thus arises, Was it originally told 
for the purpose of conveying a moral lesson, and 
did that lesson drop out and get lost, in the 
wanderings of Puss? Or was it originally told 
merely for amusement, With no moral, and was 
the moral lesson tacked on in some regions ? 

We might argue it either way; either view of 
the question seems equally plausible. Some 
learned men think that all the stories were 
originally Buddhist parables, told in India about 
500 B. C. to enforce the ideas of the Buddha. 
One of these ideas is that men, after death, may 
turn into beasts ; hence we ought to be particularly 
kind and grateful to beasts. 

Now this is the moral of ‘‘Puss in Boots,” | 
where the story has any moral at all: The aero 
is punished, or is threatened with punishment, for 
having been ungrateful to the animal which made 
his fortune. 

No doubt that is very like a Buddhist moral. | 
But it does not follow that ‘‘Puss in Boots,” or | 
almost any other tale, came from India. 

First, the great religious reformer, the Buddha, 
obviously tagged a moral of his own to old stories 
which previously may have had no moral at all. | 
Thus ‘‘Puss in Boots’? may have been old when | 
the Buddha told it, if he ever did tell it, which is | 
not proved. It does not come among the tales | 
attributed to him. If it was’ so old, there is 
nothing to show that it was first invented in 


India; that it did not reach India from some 
other country. 
Secondly, when a form of ‘‘Puss in Boots’’ was 


at last discovered in India, that form had no 
moral at all! There may exist a moral shape of 
Puss in India, but it has not been discovered and 
printed. If it originally had a Buddhistic 
meaning, it is odd that it should have lost that 
meaning in the very country of Buddhism, while 
it retains the lesson of kindness to animals in 
Africa and parts of Europe. 

Where, then, do we find the most moral shape 
of ‘“‘Puss in Boots ?’’ We find it in Zanzibar, on 
the east coast of Africa. We also .find it in the 
centre of the Soudan, high up the Nile, far south 
of Egypt. 

In Zanzibar the kind beast is not a cat, but a 
gazelle. The gazelle enriches a poor man, 


declares that he is a sultan, kills a kind of ogre, a 
seven-headed snake, and marries his master to a 
sultan’s daughter. Then the ungrateful master 
neglects and starves the gazelle and, when the 
creature dies, finds that his splendor has vanished, 
and that he is sitting in his old dust-heap. His 
father-in-law, the sultan, honors the gazelle with 
a public funeral and public mourning. 

Now there actually is a tribe of Arabs who 
honor all dead gazelles with a funeral and seven 
days’ mourning. 

The Swahilis of Zanzibar, who tell the tale, are 
a race half-Arab by blood. Shall we conclude, 
then, that the Arabs first invented the story, and 
that it wandered from Arabia over half the world; 
changing as it passed from tongue to tongue, so 
that the friendly animal is now a gazelle, nowa 
cat, now a fox, now, as in Hindustan, a jackal ? 
Was the lost, 
retained ? 

In Swedish the animal is a cat, and befriends a 
girl, whom he marries to a prince. Nothing is 
said as to what became of the cat after the girl’s 
marriage. There is thus no moral. 

In Italy the animal is still a cat, and there is 
still no moral lesson. 

In Sicily the animal is a fox, the man 
ungrateful and kills the fox; he is not punished. 

In a French version the man is ungrateful, but 
the cat frightens him into better behavior. 

The same with a fox for the 
friendly beast, among a Mongolian people on the 
north of the Caucasus. 

On the whole, the story more frequently has 
the moral than not. It is found in two shapes, 
one moral, the other with no moral, in France. 


sometimes 


moral 


sometimes 


is 


story occurs, 


Sicilians, Avars, Russians, Mohammedan and 
Catholic peoples, and peoples of the Greek 
Church, all censure the man’s ingratitude. In 


India, as we said, the beast is a jackal, and the 
man is not ungrateful. He establishes hospitals 
for infirm animals. 

That is all we know about the matter, and as 
you see, itis not much. We know that “Puss in 
Boots’’ has overrun the world from the Atlantic 
to the Ganges, from the north of Sweden to the 
head waters of the Nile. We have not found him 
among the Red Indians, or in South America, or 
in Australia, but then we do not know all the 
native tales of these countries, and Puss may 
exist in America, though we have not made his 
acquaintance there. 

How does such a story move about the world? 
Many have wandered farther than Puss. The 
story which the Greeks knew as that of Jason 
and Medea occurs among Red Men, Samoans, 
Hindoos, Japanese, Bushmen, in brief, every- 
where. Certainly it was not carried about in 
books, for most of the races who know it cannot 
read. 

If we say that modern travellers diffused it, 
that seems unlikely. ‘The missionaries do not 
find it easy to teach Bible stories, with all their 
labors. Now nobody, we may be sure, tried to 
teach the remotest savages all the 
Grimm, yet they know forms of most of them. 
These tales are told by the grandmothers to the 
grandchildren through uncounted generations. 

If I were to make a guess as to how the tales 
wandered, it would be something like this: 

In many savage countries a man may only 
marry a of a strange and alien clan. 
This wife will bring into his family the stories 
which she knows, and will tell them to her 
children. ‘The girls marry men of another clan, 
and carry the tales into that family. This going 
on for hundreds of vears will soon spread stories 
from any centre. 

On any frontier where two languages meet the 
inhabitants can usually understand each other, 
and “‘swap stories.”” 

Again, Greeks were physicians at the Court of 
Persia; they might tell Greek tales there, and 
bring Persian tales home. The Arabs were all 
over the south of Europe, the Crusaders met 
every kind of native, the Vikings were often in 
Constantinople. When there was very little 
reading, there would be plenty of story-swapping. 

Over the great continents of Africa and Asia 
war, commerce and slavery brought hundreds of 
tribes into contact. But as to the paths by which 
the stories reached the western coast of South 
America and the Red Men of North America, we 
can scarcely form even @ guess. 

It is well to distrust tales recently collected, 
which may have come through the French and 
the negroes. But there are a few stories recorded 
by early missionaries in America, and the manner 
of their transmission is most puzzling. There 
the riddle stands, and there we must leave it, 
satisfied only that our nursery tales are extremely 


stories in 


woman 


| old; invented before civilization, probably. 


It is not satisfactory to have to drop a problem 
unsolved, but it is better than fancying that we 
have found the answer when we have found none. 

There are, indeed, two popular explanations. 
One is that the tales were originally mere poetic 
descriptions of nature, coined by the Aryan- 
speaking peoples. But then, they are known to 
peoples who have not a word of Aryan. 

The other hypothesis makes the tales Buddhist 


| parables; but then, we know that they existed In 


Egypt and Greece many centuries before the 
Buddiia was born, and before all people were 
even aware that there was any India. 


These theories are therefore untenable. Th 
These th theref tenabl rhe 


| tales must be far older than any civilization, and 


must have wandered in all the wanderings of all 
the peoples who found in them their delight. 
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TWILIGHT. 


What are the causes of twilight ? 

Are the morning and evening twilight equally long ? 
Why ? 

Is the length the same at all seasons? Why? How 
about different places ? 

Are the sky-tints of twilight ever arranged in any 
particular order? Why? What is their cause? 

Meaning of the word “twilight.” 








COLUMBIA’S EMBLEM. 


Blazon Columbia’s emblem, 
The bounteous, golden Corn! 

Eons ago, of the great sun’s glow 
And the joy of the earth, ’twas born. 

From Supertes » shore to Chile, 
From the ocean of dawn to the west, 

With its banners of green and tasselled sheen, 
It sprang at the sun’s behest; 

And by dew and shower, from its natal hour, 
With honey and wine ’twas fed, 

Till the gods were fain to share with men 
The perfect feast outspread. 

For the rarest boon to the land they loved 
Was the Corn so rich and fair, 

Nor star nor breeze o’er the farthest seas 
Could find its like elsewhere. 


In their holiest temples the Incas 
Offered the heaven-sent maize— 

Grains wrought of gold, in a silver fold, 
For the sun’s enraptured gaze; 

And its harvest came to the wandering tribes 
As the gods’ oun es and seal; 

And Montezuma’s festal bread 
Was made of its sacred meal. 

Narrow their cherished fields, but ours 
Are broad as the continent’s breast, 

And, lavish as leaves and flowers, the sheaves 
Bring plenty and joy and rest. 

For they strew the plains and crowd the wains 
When the reapers meet at morn, 

Till blithe cheers ring and west winds sing 
A song for the garnered Corn. 


The rose may bloom for egiand, 
The lily for France unfold; 

Ireland may honor the shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold: 

But the shield of the great Republic, 
The glory of the West, 

Shall bear a stalk of the tasselled Corn, 
Of all our wealth the best. 

The arbutus and the goldenrod 
The heart of the North may cheer, 

And the mountain-laurel for Maryland 
Its royal clusters rear; co 


n and 

The crest of the South adorn: 
But the wide Republic’s embiem 

Is the bounteous, golden Corn! 


The Century. —Eduna Dean Proctor. 








oe 
For the Companion. 


OUT OF THE PAST INTO THE 
PRESENT. 


One day last summer a party of tourists reached 
the huge rock known as Mont St. Michel, which 
rises out of the sea on the coast of Brittany. 

They were Americans, Germans and French. 


They differed greatly in rank, age and character, 
but they all knew the strange story of the religious | 


fortress into which this rock has.been converted, 


and which for some time after the Revolution | 


was used as a state prison. 

Its tremendous ramparts rise directly from the 
waves. On the sides of the mount a few ancient 
houses cling, apparently ready to slide into the 
sea. Levels cut in the rock serve for streets. 


On the apex of the mountain the towers of a | 


temple, founded by the Druids, but since the 
eighth century a Christian church, pierce the sky. 
Inside of the mount are the vast crypts, the 
magnificent chapels, the cloisters, the cells and 
dungeons of this great monastic fortress, all hol- 
lowed out of the solid rock. 

A gray old man was the guide of the tourists. 
He had always lived on the mountain, and knew 
all of its history. He dragged out for them many 
of the traditions of mystery and horror which for 
ages have clung to the lonely place, like foul 
limpets to a gray old rock. 

“The mount,” he said, ‘‘was chosen by the 
archangel Michael as the place from which to 
hurl Satan down into the pit. 
been a seat of warora prison. Itis impregnable. 


The sea rises to fight for it. The sands yonder | 


are full of dead bodies from the fleets which 
besieged it in the old days.” 

He showed them the dungeons in which state 
prisoners were confined; cells under the ocean 
floor, clefts in the rock too small for the prisoner 
either to lie down, sit or stand erect; oubliettes 
or wells through which the victim fell into dark- 
ness and horrors, from which no man ever returned 
to tell, 

A workman whom they passed had just broken 
with his pick into a cell walled up centuries ago, 
and disclosed an iron collar for a man’s neck 
fastened to the wall by a short cham. On the 
ground below lay a little heap of human dust. 

The sombre mount was a tomb filled with the 
black superstition, the hate, the crime of past 
ages. 

They came out into the daylight near the little 
graveyard where the peasants of the rock are 
buried. The tombs were hung with bead wreaths 
and tin-foil crowns. But one grave was gay with 
flowers and herbs. The old guide smiled as he 
gazed upon it. 

“That is where Mother Anne is buried,’’ he 
said. “She had many grandchildren who love 
her yet. Her life was full of kindnesses.’’. 

A sturdy fisherman and a rosy young girl at 
the moment left the church. 

“They come from the marriage,”’ old Peter 
explained, waving his hat. ‘‘They have loved 
each other a long time, and now he has his boat 


It has always | 


{and yon little cottage, so they are going to be 
| happy for life. 

“Ah, you good-for-nothing!’’ he shouted, as a 
chubby boy of five jumped out of a house to meet 
him. 

The old man lifted the child proudly on his 
shoulder. ‘‘This is Pierre, my grandson,’ he 
said, “the only child in our family. We are 
saving money that he may have an education. 
He may be a great preacher or soldier. Who 
knows ?”’ 

The sun shone brightly on the tranquil little 
hamlet upon the rock, and the strangers went on 
their way glad to know that here as everywhere 
else old hates and errors and crimes do die and 
sink out of sight, and that there comes into the 
world with each new generation the saving strength 
of fresh vigor and love, and lives full of kind- 
ness. 

Where the sun shines and God is, each new- 


born soul has its chance, even on the grim rock 


which shelters so terrible a past. 


——e- 
=> 


| THEY MADE IT TRUE. 





| During the three days in July, 1864, when Gen. 
eral Hunter occupied Lexington, Virginia, with a 
victorious army, the women and children left in 
the town suffered much—in anticipation. They 
had not seen a “Yankee,” a correspondent writes 
| to The Companion, during the whole war, and in 
| their heated imaginations the “hoofs and horns” 
had grown and grown. It was an intense surprise, 
therefore, to one family at least to find that the 


plain, uncouth fellow, with the heart of a true 
knight, loyal and chivalrous. 


When the inevitable “searching” began, the 
ladies quailed at the thought of rude men trampin 
through their private apartments, and the kin 
guard came to their relief. 

“If you give me your word you aint got nothing 
contraband,” he said, “I’ll keep ’em off.” 

They brought out an old musket, a rusty sword, 
an invalid pistol—that was all. 

They gave him their word they had nothing else, 


ood character and a good record, he “bluffed” 
he searching party, and drove them off. 

Hardly had the searchers gone when one of the 
ladies turned to the others with dismay. “The 
cadet coats !” 

Alas, there were half a dozen trunks in the loft 
filled with clothing belonging ,to the boy-cadets 
of the Virginia Military Institute. In the rush 
and excitement of getting — before Hunter 
crossed the river, these young soldiers-to-be of the 
Confederacy had a for a hiding-place for 
their duds, and there they were. 

f the mistress of the house had remembered 
them, she would have submitted to the search on 
the chance of keeping them hid; but now her 
honor was at stake, and the safety, perhaps, of 
her good, kind guard. 

He looked very much vexed, and even alarmed, 
when they told him of their trouble, and for a 
moment he seemed to repent that he had been so 
“ee persuaded. 
| “There is but one thing to do,” said the ladies, 
| promptly. “You have given your word, and we 
| must make it true. The clothes must be destroyed.” 
| They could not burn them, the evil smell on the 
| summer air would have betrayed them; but with 
infinite pains and weariness they cut and tore 
| every piece of those thick woollen uniforms into 
such shreds that they would hardly do for carpet 





rags. 
The guard’s fears were appeased, his sense of 
| honor satisfied, and from that moment till the 
pa | set out on the eastward march, which proved 
fatal to its further success, not a dog barked 
| against the women and children over whom this 
faithful private stood guard. 
| They cried a little at parting with him, prayed 
God to keep him safe, and asked if there was any- 
thing they could do to show their gratitude. There 
was. 
One of the ladies wore on her hand the ring that 
had been “Stonewall” Jackson’s weddin rleg in 
his first marriage. Like a brave enemy, the guard 
cherished the memory of the great Confederate 
soldier, and asked as a parting favor to be allowed 
| to put the ‘es ring on his own finger for a 
| few moments. 
| Tears fell over his brown cheeks as he reverently 
| handled the relic, and those who owed him so 
| much felt that in God’s sight the famous hero and 
| the unknown private were alike great in simple 
| devotion to duty. 


eee Geren 
RIVER TRANSIT ON SKINS. 


Ever since the time of Cyrus, and how much 


earlier nobody would now venture to guess, the | 


people of Asia have used inflated skins of animals 
as boats. The practice may not be so widely 


buffaloes still serve the natives for their wherries. 
They are called deris. Their weight is not above 
sixteen pounds, so that they are easily carried 
across the country from one river to another. The 
cost of a deri is quoted at three shillings. An 
English traveller relates his experience with these 
boats as follows: 


The skins used for this purpose are those of 
bullocks, and they are stripped off in this manner. 
| An incision is made in the back part of a hind leg, 
almost the whole length, and the skin being flayed 
off from the hock upward is turned forward. it is 
like the process technically termed “casing a 
hare,” except that the skin is cut through below 
| and round the knees and hocks, the legs being left 
adhering to the body. 

The hide is then doubled up and buried for a 
few days, in order to suffer so much decomposition 
as will favor the separation of the hair, which is 


without abrasion of the skin. The skin is then 
turned inside out, and the eyes and other openings 
are stitched up. It is then turned back again, and 
me main incision is sewed up with thongs of raw- 

de. 

The open ends of the limbs are tied except one, 
which is left open as a tube by which to inflate the 
skin. The thin tar procured from the deodar and 
other species of — is then poured into the skin 
and shaken unti 
with it, and the skin is then well tanned exteriorly 
by steeping it in an infusion of pomegranate 
husks. 

When required for use the waterman_blows into 
it through the hind tube, and ties up tf opening. 
A double thin cord-is fastened round the inflated 
| 8kin, across which the waterman places himself 
| on his chest, holding the string with his left hand, 
| whilst with his right he manages a short oar, 
| assisting his passage with his hands and feet. 
| Sometimes a piece of stick is tied in one of the 

legs, and ond pt ogy I from it for the waterman 
| to hold instead of the string. 





private assigned as their guard was as kind and | 
friendly as if he had worn the gray. He. was a} 


and by some influence, perhaps the mere weight of | 


spread as formerly, but in India the skins of | 


rubbed off by the hand or a blunt wooden knife | 


the flesh inside is well charged | 








| The passenger, with as much baggage as he can | 
carry, sits astride the ferryman’s back, with his 
knees bent and resting on the skin. When heavy 
and bulky articles are to be transported, two skins 
are brought together, the ferryman of each laying 
hold of one of the projecting legs of the other skin ; 
| and a frame or raft supporting the burden lies 
| across the backs of both. When not inflated the 
| skin is ~— over the back, and carried about 
without any inconvenience. 

No expedient seems equally well adapted for the | 
transport of large bodies of men and baggage over 
the most rapid rivers, or as likely to be serviceable 
as a wreck-buoy or float to be carried on board 
ship. 
| A couple of deri-men usually accompany persons 

of rank while hunting in the hills in order to carry | 
| them ucross the mountain streams, the rapidity | 
| and depth of which render the crossing impossible 
| without such assistance. | 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


OUT OF THE CITY. 


Out of the city, how blue the sky 
And dreamy-deep, like a maiden’s eye! 


Springs the Pap with its vivid green; 

Darts the wing with its April sheen; 

Purls the brook o’er its pebbled bed, 

Nods the flow’r with its spotless head. 

Out of the city, how the breeze 

Lisps and laughs in the tossing trees, 

Cools its wings in the crystal lake, 

Borrows odor of bloom and brake! 

Out of the city’s smoke and soot 

Hasten pilgrims on wing and foot; 

Little birds from the parks and towers, 

Lads and lasses to gather flowers. 

Where’s the heart that can answer may 

To the whispered “Come!” of an April day? 

O the longing of nature born, 

To brush the dew and to breathe the morn, 

To yes e the lips in some gliding brook, 

And lie full-length in a sunny nook! | 

| Happy he of the childlike heart | 
Whom nature wins with her artless art: 

Who fain of the woodland folk would be, | 

And speak the language of brook and tree. 

JAMES BUCKHAM. | 








QO ———__—$__<$_ 
GAMINS IN ROME. 


A correspondent of the New York Tribune says | 
that the street boys of Rome have all the curiosity, | 
shrewdness and impudence of street boys in> 
| general, together with some traits peculiar to | 
themselves. They have asharp eye for foreigners, 
and have developed no little skill in extracting 
coins fromthem. The 7ribune’s letter-writer says 
I got into a dispute with a cabman because he 
demanded a tip in addition to his regular fare. 
While we were talking a little fellow of six or 
seven years stepped up and said, in a paternal, 
assuring tone . | 


“Sixty centimes is enough, sir. The rascal is very | 
impudent. Don’t give him any more.” 

In the same breath he asked me for a soldo for | 
the service rendered. I handed him a coin, laugh 
ing at his grand airs, and he received it with a | 
condescending gesture. Then, as the driver reached | 
Heed his whip, the boy made off, saying, “I’ll see you 
ater.” 

I walked on, and presently another urchin was at 
my side. 

“Yes, signor, you are quite right, this is the 
road to the Vatican. Give me‘a soldo.” 

I drove him off, but in a few minutes another 
came bounding = 

“My lord! my lord! you are losing your hand. 
kerchief.” 

That was another soldo. 

Next a bootblack, hardly more than five years 
old, caught sight of the foreigner. 

“Your boots, sir! your boots!”’ he shouted. 

I tried to ignore him. He appealed to my self 
respect. 

“But, my lord, such boots!” he exclaimed, as he 
trotted along at my side. “O Diomio! What nasty 
boots! O Santo Madre di Dio! What boots! I 
really pity you, sir. Indeed! such boots! In fato/ 
Iam sorry for you.” 

All this was uttered in a tone of profound moral 
conviction, as if he cherished for me the most 
disinterested feeling of regret and sympathy. But 
when the appeal failed, he dropped behind me a 
few steps and changed his tune. 

“Just look at that American! One can always 
tell an American by his dirty boots!” 

That was too much for me. Rather than bring 
disgrace upon my native land I gave the little imp 
the job he was after. 


a) es — 
“SAILOR” TO THE RESCUE! 


About twelve miles from Halifax, writes a 
Canadian correspondent, lies Cow Bay, a pictu- 
| resque inland sweep of sea, where on the calmest 
| day the waves break in long lines of surf and 
foam, rushing shoreward with a tumult and an 
exhalation of strong, invigorating sea air. But 
under the lash of a southeast storm, the waves 
come tumbling furiously landward, towering 
mountains high and thundering up on the sandy 
coast with a roar that can be heard miles away. 


It was in such a gale in October, 1891, that the 
schooner Dora, laden with codfish and bound for 
Halifax from St. Johns, Newfoundland, was driven 
into Cow Bay, and on the dangerous shoals lying 
some way out. There she lay laboring heavily, 
disabled by the loss of her maintopmast, with the 
sea sweeping her deck, breaking the deck-houses 
and bulwarks and quepnes the boats. 

The crew, fearful of being washed overboard, 
lashed themselves to the standing rigging. They 
had nothing on board to signal the shore except a | 
pneumatic fog-horn, which was kept moaning out 
the sounds of distress. They were heard , & a 
family named M—-, living close to the beach, and 
by some fishermen, who all hastened down to see 
if anything could be done. But the rope that was 
flung out time and again only fell far short into 
the sea. | 

At last, when all efforts seemed in vain, Mr. | 
M—— thought of sending out a line by his do 
| “Sailor,” a fine Newfoundland and a powerfu 
swimmer. A cod line was fastened to his collar. 
| The noble animal seemed to understand what was 
| required of him, as with a bound he bravely 
; answered the guiding hand and voice of his 
master. 








He plunged into the sea, and though swept 
ashore several times by the immense waves, at 
last reached the schooner, where he was hauled 
on board by the shipwrecked crew. 

A small rope was fastened to the line by those 
onshore. Nexta hawser was sent out and made 
fast to the mainmast, and then to a tree some way 
up the beach. A cradle made by the crew was 
then placed on the hawser, and by its means all 
the sailors reached the shore. 

No need to tell of the cheer which went up as the 
last man was safely landed. The dog at the same 
moment gained the shore, where he lay gasping 
after his noble efforts. This is probably the only 
instance of the saving of an entire crew by the | 
pluck and intelligence of a dog. 


he looked at it and smi 


To his owner’s credit, be it said, the large sums 


| offered him for the dog have all been refused. 


“Sailor” is as well known all round Halifax as in 
Cow Bay, where he has often been photographed 
by Americans and other strangers visiting the 
p ace. In Halifax, too, his picture has been taken, 
yut always without the collar promised him by the 
crew for their deliverance. 


tee 
WANTED IT BRIEF. 


The New York Sun reports a “west side Presby- 
terian minister” as giving a curious account of his 
first marriage ceremony. The groom, a friend of 
the minister, was a young newspaper man. On 
the afternoon of the wedding day he called upen 
the clergyman. “I suppose it does not make any 
difference to you what form you use?” the young 
man said. “Not the slightest,” answered the 
clergyman. 


“Well,” said the prospective bridegroom, “I 
have looked over a number of services, and have 
picked out the Dutch Reformed because it is the 
shortest. But even that is much too long. You 
preachers can’t be expected to know anything 
about boiling things down. I have brought pee a 
Dutch Reformed Lp apne and you will see 
that I have knocked out all that I think is unneces- 
sary.” 

With that, says the minister, he left me, and I 
opened the book at the marriage service. It wasa 
network of black lines. That young man, so used 
to cutting copy, had actually edited the ee 
service, and had knocked out, as he expressed it, 
at least two-thirds of it. 

It shocked me at first to see a prayer-book so 
mutilated, but in the evening I followed copy like 
a faithful compositor, and the whole ceremony 
did not take more than three minutes. He was 
delighted, but the bride had a little bone to pick 
with me. 

She had had a hand in the editing, I imagine, for 
in the ——— to “love, honor and obey,” the 
word obey had been marked out. But in the 
excitement of the moment I left it in. 

Do you know, the clergyman continued, that 
ns man taught me a lesson about using gorgeous 
ithographed marriage certificates. I a the 
handsomest one I could find, and carried it with 
me, filled out and pm When I handed it to him 
ed. 

“Nonsense,” said he; “do you think I’m an art 





| store?” and he tore a blank leaf from a book on 


the parlor table, and wrote upon it these words 
with his stylograph . 

“This certifies that at Flushing, Long Island, on 
Tuesday the 18th day of March, 1872, I united John 
Smith and Abigail Jones in the bonds of matri- 


ar 
I signed it, and the deed was done 
a es 
ON A PERUVIAN CLIFF. 


Explorers have found a great many mummies in 
caves in cliffs among the Peruvian Mountains. 
How the Indians who entombed their dead in this 
way reached the caves hundreds of feet down the 
side of steep cliffs, is a matter of conjecture. A 


| French traveller, M. Weiner, narrates a visit to 


one of these sepulchres, and the serious danger he 


| was in of ending his travels then and there. “I 


went with two Indians,” he writes, “to a point on 


| a high plateau below which was one of the caves, 


and had the Indians lower me over the precipice 
with leather ropes. 


“A journey of a hundred metres straight down- 
ward, made in such a way, is extraordinarily long. 
l arrived at last at the tomb It was half-closed 
with rocks. I went in and found two skulls and a 
mummy. I tied the skulls to my belt, and taking 
the oongey | in my arms gave the signal for the 
Indians to draw me up. 

“They obeyed, and gradually I neared the top of 
the precipice. The Indians had not looked over it, 
and had no suspicion of what I was bringing in my 
arms, When the yellow skull of their ancient 
ancestor appeared above the edge of the cliff, the 
Indians were terribly frightened, and let slip the 
ropes. 

“I cannot describe my feelings in the next 
second, the awful terror of beginning to fall. In 
my fright I let go of the mummy, and it was 
dashed into a thousand pieces at the bottom of the 
abyss. But the Indians had not lost their hold of 
the ropes; they drew me up again, and in a moment 
I stood in safety at the top of the precipice. 

“My superstitious Indians explained to me that 
when ‘those a people,’ the mummies, are dis- 
turbed by Indians they seize them in a fatal em 
brace, and they assured me that, as this mummy’s 
head rose into their sight, it opened its mouth and 
would have uttered a fearful curse upon them, had 
it not just then been dashed to the bottom of the 
abyss.” 

<-oe OF 


FAREWELL TO EARTH. 


The crier or tambourineur, as he is generally 
called, because he carries a drum, is one of the 
institutions of rural France. A traveller in the 
valley of the Célé says, in “Wanderings by South- 
ern Waters,” that he found the tambourineur 
making the rounds of a town, lustily beating his 
drum to awaken the curiosity of the inhabitants, 
and accompanied by an ox, which he introduced to 
the public as “le beus wi présent.” 

The crier’s business is to announce to all whom 
it may concern that the animal is to be killed this 
very evening, and that to-morrow morning its 
flesh will be sold at one france, twenty-five centimes 


| the kilo. It will all go at a uniform price, for this 


is the custom. Those who want the aloyau or 
sirloin will only have to be in haste. 

The ox, notwithstanding the fact that he has a 
rope tied round his nose and horns, and is led by 
the butcher, evidently thinks it a great distinction 
to be tambourine ; his expression indicates that 
this is the proudest day of his life. 

Every time the drum begins to rattle he flour- 
ishes his tail, and when each little ceremony is 
over he moves to a fresh place, with a jaunty air, 
as if he were aware that all this drumming and 
fuss were especially intended for his entertain 
ment. No condemned wretch ever made his 
appearance in public with a better grace. 


* 
Oe 


UNPREJUDICED ADVICE. 


A Western senator tells a story of a man, trav- 
elling in a parlor car between Omaha and Denver, 
who fell asleep and, as Punch would say, “snored 
profusely from the nose,” so that every one in the 
coach was seriously annoyed. Presently, says the 
St. Paul Dispatch, an old gentleman approached 
the sleeper, and shaking him, brought him out of 
his slumber with a start. 

“What’s the matter?” he exclaimed. 

“Why, your snoring is annoying every one in the 
car,” said the old gentleman, kindly. 

“How do you know I’m snoring?” 

“Why, we can’t help but hear it.” 

“Weil, don’t believe all you hear,” replied the 
stranger, and went to sleep again. 
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For the Companion. 
JACK FROST’S DEFEAT. 


- Jack Frost came around one night, 
Touched the sparkling river, 
Locked it up and hid the key, 
Made the old folks shiver; 
Flung his jewels all about, 
Why should he conceal them ? 
“Ha! ha! ha!” he laughed aloud, 
“Not a thief will steal them! 
Tho’ they’re purest water-gems 
Not a thief will steal them.” 


Silly fellow! he forgets 
Foes are all about him; 
He will flee an April sun, 
April showers will rout him. 
List! the river ripples by— 
Hark! a bee is humming— 
“Ha! ha! ha!” the children laugh, 
“All the flowers are coming. 
Now the birds begin to sing, 
All the flowers are coming. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


” 





For the Companion. 
WINTHROP'’S PARTY. 


Little Winthrop Warren had 
had his yellow curls combed, 
and was dressed in his best dress. 
He stood at the window watching 
the rain. How it did pour! The 
rain seemed to come down as 
fast as rain could come, and 
great gusts of wind blew it first 
one way and then another. 

“Oh dear, I ‘most know my 
party can’t come!"’ said Win- 
throp. “P’r’aps the twins will, 
‘cause they’re- boys, but Il "most 
know the little girls can’t céme. 
And I don't want a birfday 
party if Maisie can’t come to it.”” 

“It is too bad, little man!” 
said his big brother Stanley. “I 
tell you what, Wintie, I think 
I'll go and bring your party. 
You stay there by the window 
and watch, and pretty soon 
you'll see your party come.” 
Stanley went off whistling ‘“*Yan- 
kee Doodle.” 

Pretty Winthrop saw 
him coming around the corner 
of the house with what papa 
called the “half-grown wheel- 
barrow.’’ It was a good deal 
bigger than Wintie’s little one, 
but it wasn’t so big as papa’s. 
Stanley had got a big, empty 
wooden box, and had put it on 
the wheelbarrow. 

Wintie watched his brother as 
he ran down the street to the 
big house on the corner, where 
Maisie lived. Some one opened 
the door, and after a minute 
Stanley and the wheelbarrow 
both went into the house. It 


soon 


was nearly ten minutes before 
they came out again. As they 
caine up the street to Mrs. 


Warren's Wintie saw that there 
was a big open umbrella set 
down over the box, like a funny, 
round cover. Up the street and 
into the yard and straight up on 
the piazza came the wheelbarrow 
and Stanley. 
to the front door. As they opened it up went the 
umbrella, and up came Maisie’s merry face like 
a new-fashioned Jack-in-the-box. 

“I’ve had such a funny ride,’’ she said, 
didn’t get a drop of rain! 
obliged, Stanley !”’ 

Stanley laughed as he lifted her out of the big 
box, and set her down inside the door. Then he 
ran off for another load. This time he brought 
Gracie Deane. In a few minutes little Cousin 
Millie came. She lived in the very next house, 
and her mother had wrapped her in a big shawl 
and brought her over. 

After that, Stanley went for the twins, Harry 
and Jimmie, and brought them both at the same 
time. It was almost a squeeze for them in the 
hig box, and the umbrella wouldn’t quite shut 
down tight, but they got to the house safe and 
sound. 

Such a merry time as they all had that after- 
noon. They never thought of the rain, that still 
poured down as hard asever. They played “Puss 
in the corner,”’ and *‘Hide the thimble,’’ and other 
“ames that Mrs. Warren or Stanley showed them 
how to play. Then they all tried to put the pretty 
picture-puzzle together, that had been one of 
Winthrop’s birthday presents. Stanley wound 
up the train of steam-cars that was another of 


Wintie’s presents, and that would go clear across , 


Mrs. Warren and Wintie hurried | 


‘and L | 
I’m ever so much | 


| the room, = out into the hall, when it was 
wound up and started. 

} Then, when five o’clock came, they were invited 
|to supper. Such a birthday supper! Such cun- 
ning little sandwiches, such dainty little rolls, 
such delicate white chicken, with clear currant 
| jelly, and such preserves! And then the beautiful 
birthday cake in the middle of the table, all 
covered with white frosting, and with Wintie’s 
name on it in pink letters, and the five little pink 
candles on it! And best of all, ice-cream to eat 
with the cake! 

After supper Stanley brought out his big music- 
box, and set it playing for them. 

They had one more game, and then it was time 
for them to go home. Maisie’s papa came with a 
waterproof for her, and a big umbrella, and carried 
her home on his arm. 
| papa and Millie’s papa came for them. 





The little boys stoutly said they could walk | “Oh. 


In a few minutes Gracie’s | 


beneo<thay didn’t ind te the rain a bit. But 
Stanley told them they would “get their precious 
feet wet, and get the shine all off from their new 
boots.”” So he bundled them into the **wheel- 
barrow passenger coach,’’ and trundled them, off 
home, and Winthrop’s party came to an end. 

IpA KENNISTON. 
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For the Companion. 
A FOOLISH SCARE. 


Annie saw the mousie, 

And ran and screamed with fright. 
The mouse saw little Annie, 

And squealed and hid from sight. 


resattaienmtaiiline —_ 
LittLe Henry was sick with the measles. His 
| mother asked him one morning how he felt. 


* said he, “‘1 feel pave!’ 





errily on we Koll. 


Coan wrapped the cake in a napkin, putting in | 
| several pins. 

They smiled as 

looking very happy and proud. 


For the Companion. 
JENNY WREN’S CHILDREN. 


Up three pairs of winding stairs 
With leafy patterns carpeted, 
There you'll find, if you are not blind, 
Little brown babies in a brown bed, 
Whispering together some secret deep, 
“Peep, peep, peep!” 
Nightcap and gown of the finest down, 
Crazy-quilt of sunshine and shade, 
Pillows of moss and thistle-floss, 
Where five little drowsy-heads lightly are laid, 
Softly singing themselves to sleep, 
“Peep, peep, peep!” 

2ee iii 


For the Companion. 


LITTLE RUTH. 


Little Ruth Coan was a dear little girl of three 
who always wanted to help her mamma. 

One day Mrs. Coan was baking, and she said 
to grandma: 

“TI would send Mrs. Cooke some of my sponge- 
cake if there was any one to go, for she is not 
well, and she is very fond of my cake.” 

“T can go, mamma,”’ said Ruth. 

“So you can,”’ said her mamma. 
sent it with my love.” 


Ruth ran for her pink sunbonnet, and Mrs. 


“Tell her I | 


the little girl trudged off, 

It was only a little way, and Ruth had been 
two or three times alone to see Mrs. Cooke. 

The lady saw her coming, and opened the door to 
welcome her. 

‘Mamma sent you some cake wive her love,”’ 
said Ruth. 

*“‘Your mamma is very kind, 
‘And you are a dear little girl. 
a while and rest ?”’ 

“No’um, I s’pose mamma might worry, 
Ruth. 

So Mrs. Cooke folded the napkin and gave it to 
Ruth, but the little girl still waited. 

‘Did you want anything, dear ?’’ she asked. 

“Yes'um, if you please,” said little Ruth, ‘I’m 
waiting for the pins.” Se Do Be 


said Mrs. Cooke. 
Won't you stay 


said 


” 


-o- 


” 


“CHILDREN,” said the teacher, ‘‘tell me the 
name of something belonging to the animal king- 
dom.’’ Carl instantly raised his hand. ‘What 
is it, Carl?’ “A little wurrum,”’ said Carl. The 
teacher smiled. ‘‘Who can give me the name of 
another animal ?”’ 
with excitement. 
wurrum !”’ 


‘Well, Carl?”’ ‘Another little 


Carl’s hand fairly ‘“‘wiggled”’ | 
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NUTS TO GCRAGK 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
a. 
RIDDLE. 


The settler clears me from off his land, 
The hunter bears me his luck to show, 

I stroke your hair like a gentle hand, 
And make the painter’s canvas glow. 


2. 
PROGRESSIVE 


The 1, 2, is terrible. The L864 
straight. The® 1, 2 , 5, 6, 7,8 is an instructor. 
The 2, 4 4 isanger. The 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8 is ® head schoolmaster. The 
3, 4, 7, 8, 9 is a parsonage 
house. The 6 7 is a preposition. 
The 6, 7, 8, 9 is an Aw rent to the 
crown. The 1, ,&¢ 
an address cae 


ENIGMA 


5, 6 18 


&, 9 is 


3. 
PROVERB PUZZLE. 


By starting at the right word in 
the following sentence and taking 
a part of that and of every other 
word, an encouraging prover) 
may be found 
to his entire 
his Nonesuch apples, 
lilies and dahlias were 


Owing therefore 
ignorance, 
sword 
failures 


4. 
DEFINITIONS. 
Author’s Name. 
R. C. heals sick Ned. 
Works, 


1. A boy’s name, 

2. A miner’s tool, part of a can 
die, and sources of information. 

3. A man’s name, a small coin, 
and an insect. 

4. An article, 
song. 

5. Anarticle, anda peal of bells. 

6. An insect, preposition, arti 
« le, -_ part of a stove. 

. A Hebrew hero, a metal, and 
a piece of land. 

8. Cold and 
residence. 

9%. Diminutive, an entrance, and 
a pronoun. 

10. A story, preposition, numer 
al, and centres of trade. 

ll. A termination, a 
conjunction, 

12. 
vals. 


and to wind. 


a holiday, and a 


cheerless, and a 


prefix, 
and a male child. 
Difficult, and distinct inter 


5. 
LETTER SUBTRACTIONS. 


Subtract the letter R from the 


following words 


From a fast horse and leave a 
card. 

From severity and leave the 
first person singular of the pres 
ent tense of to go. 

From a part and leave a drink 

From a small boat and leave a 
liquid. 

‘rom to wed and leave a month. 

From a pantry and leave to 
load. 

From the top of a volcano ani 
leave an old English word for a 
dainty. 

From a string beads and 
leave a common exclamation 
among school-children. 


6. 
HEADS AND TAILS. 


of 


I’m a fruit that is grown under 
warm, genial skies; 
Beheaded, an ancient inserip 


tion 
Then curtailed, ’'m enjoyed asa 
fine exercise 
By youngsters of every descrip 
tion. 


7. 
BURIED PLACES. 


1. He committed a crime. A 
murder, was it not? 

2. I have known a man do very 
kind deeds. 

3. He loves her, 
a she was. 

. Oh, no, mamma, I never tell 
les. 


born in Ireland 


Ida holds the head of her 
class for long. 
6. Ocneria Dispar is very destructive. 


7. The usual timber-line is 8000 feet above the 


8. Roll on, do not cease, O sea! 

9. All of a sudden very cold days came on. 
0. Mabel fastened all the doors securely. 

1. Lumber never lasts long in this climate. 
2. The moon is very bright to-night. 

3. A sudden mark of fancy is a rash thing. 
4. Ball and bat hold a large place among boys. 
15. He kept his bed for days and weeks. 

A comical cut takes a boy’s fancy hugely. 
17. Carl is leaving many friends. 

. Give a bear cub a stick to climb always. 

. Smell that hay! ‘Tis so sweet and new. 
20. What can a darky do to earn a living? 

. Like a lion-tamer I can enter a cage. 

22. Is folk-lore gone out of date? 

. My cousin, Eva Dale, has just come home. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. MannA, AtoP, RiveR, CadI, HelpfulL— 
March, April. 


2. 1. Anemone (Ann, em, O, knee). 2. Spring 
beauty. 3. Blood root 4. Innocence (inn, no, 
cents). 

3. Ape, rill—April. 

4. w oR iD 8B w oO RT H 

O P ERA O PERA 
R EGAL ee em we ge . 
DRAMA ' 2t .a 
S ALA D H AT ED 
Wordsworth. 

5. 1. Inch, Chin. 2. Tough, Ought. 3. Drain, 

Nadir. 4. Relace, Cereal. 5. Adore, Oread. 6. 


Drawer, Reward. 7. Rested, Desert—Concerd. 
6. April showers. 


7. Spring. 
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GREAT MEN’S JOKES. 


Great men have often been deficient in the sense | 
of humor. This was markedly 
Napoleon I., whose sense of humor, if he possessed 
it, was of a grim sort. It is recorded, however, 


that he had a certain sympathy with a pun; and | 


several of his minor appointments were actually 
made because the- appointees’ names seemed to 
indicate their fitness for the place. He made 
Monsieur Bigot, for instance, his minister of pub- 
lic worship at one time; and when he was looking 
about for a governor of the pages in the imperial 
palace, he could think of no one s0 appropriate 
for the place as General Gardanne, whose name, 
in French, signifies a keeper of donkeys. 


When he came to make Marshal Victor Beau- 
Soleil a duke, it struck Napoleon that the opportu- 
nity was an exe elle nt one to make a sort of reverse 
or “back-action” pun on the marshal’s name. Beau- 
Soleil signifies “beautiful sunshine,” so the em- 
peror created the man the Duc de Bellune—which 
was very much as if he had made him the Duke 
Fine Moon. 

Prince Bismarck, on the other hand, is one great 
statesman who is remarkable for the possession of 
a keen sense of humor. This he has often shown; 
and it appears in the contents of the youthful mem- 
orandum book which Bismarck kept at college. 
German students are sometimes presented with a 
blank-book of this sort, in which they are expected 
to make a daily entry of some thought or reflec. 
tion. Prince Bismarck, at twenty, filled up a book 
of this sort, the contents of which have ls itely been 
published. 

Here are some of the sage 
young Bismarck put on record in this book 

“Wealth does not bring happiness. Oy sters, for 
instance, obtain very little real joy from the jewel- 
case which providence has sarcastically placed rs 
one corner of their cradle.” 

“Idleness is the mother of vice. If Eve had neds 
busily sewing a fig-leaf coat for her husband, she | 
would probably not have heard the w hispering of | 
the serpent.” 

“The spectacle of a dentist suffering with an 
aching molar is rare but consolatory. It is a sight 
which is, perhaps, vouchsafed to us but once ina 
lifetime; Hut its charm remains with us for long 
years.” 
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THE SHORTEST WAY. 

The most direct course is generally the safest in 
all relations of life. An anecdote given of a young 
French officer, in “Memoirs of Count Ségur,” 
illustrates this truth, as well as his bravery. 


At the time of the recognition of the independ- 
ence of the United States a Frenchman named 
Linch distinguished himself particularly at the 
oe siege of Savannah. 

. d’ Estaing, at the most critical moment of that 
seaeaee affair, being at the head of the right 
column, directed Linch to carry an urgent order to 
the third ¢ olumn, which was on the left. 

These columns were then within range of grape 
shot from the enemy’s entrenchments; and on 
both sides a tremendous firing was kept up. 

Linch, instead of passing through the centre or 
in the rear of the columns, proceeded coolly 


through the shower of shot, which the French and 


English were discharging at each other. 
It was in vain that 
surrounded him cried to 
direction; he went on, executed his order, and 
returned by the same way, while his friends 
watched expecting to see his instant destruction. 
“Why did you choose such a road as that?” said 
his general on seeing him return unhurt; “you 
must have expected to perish a thousand times.” 
“It was the shortest way,” answered Linch, and 
without another word, returned to his usual posi- 
tion. 
He was afterward promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-general. 


oe — 
JUVENILE MODESTY. 


There is a story of a benevolent gentleman who 
visited a certain reformatory institution near 
Boston, and while going over the place engaged 
one and another of the inmates in conversation. 


The good man was quite unmindful of the fact, 
known to all who have seen much of that phase of 
life, that people in such places do not enjoy being 
que ‘stioned as to their personal history. At last he 
came to a very demure-looking youngster, and his 
heart went out toward the unfortunate waif. 

“Well, my little man,” he said, “and what are 
you in here for?” 

“Please, sir,” said the little fellow, instantly, 
“T’m here to set the other boys a good example.” 

Somewhat of the same sort is a story lately told 
in Harper’s Young People. 

“Aren’t youa big boy to have a nurse?” asked 
an elderly gentleman of a boy whom he had met 
in the park. 

“Oh no,” said the boy. “She doesn’t look after 
me, anyhow. She’s here to take care of the boys I 
play with, and see that I don’t hurt ’em.” 


onmerinis 0oo— 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 

As a general thing the society notes, so called, 
of daily newspapers are neither entertaining nor 
edifying. By way of an agreeable exception, 
however, we extract a few from a recent issue of 
the Boston Transcript : 


Mrs. Slumpin—born Sloshabout—went in over 
her rubbers while crossing Washington Street the 
other evening, and got both feet wet. 

Much regret is expressed in soc iety over the 
— demise of Mrs. Duguire. She owed many 
calls. 

Mrs. Pinto’s dog Carlo—born blind—has had an 
attack of the mange, but at last 
thought to be convalescent. 

A sad event has happened to Mr. Crosscut, the 
genial wood-sawyer of South Cove. While in 

ursuit of his profession recently he broke two 
eeth out of a brand-new saw. 
recipient of many condolences. 





2 rend 
IMPOSSIBLE. 


When will doctors learn to make their prescrip- 
tions so clear that they cannot be misunderstood? 
A German paper reports this dialogue: 

Doctor—What! your dyspepsia no better? 

ou follow my advice anc 
nour before breakfast ? 

Patient—!I did my best, doctor, but I couldn’t 
keep it up for more than ten minutes at a stretch. 


Did 
drink hot water one 


the case with | 





reflections which 


d@ Estaing and those who | 
Linch to take another | 


An effectual worm medicine will be found in 
“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits.” 25 cents a box. (Adv. 


AGENTS Bitcettun. ptt, euune ny 


Territory. Address DR. BRIDGMAN, New York. 
i a0 mixed, rare Australian, etc., 


STAMPS 5 3 150 varieties = nice Aibum; 


315 unusede) 100. 2 U.S., % frica, 10c.; 
4 is Asia. 10¢,; 10 So. yi an, l0e.; 15 West In- 

tian, 10¢.; U. 8. Columbian issue wanted for 
cash. F.P. VINCENT, Chatham, N. Y. 


AY YARD OF or BIES.” Send 10c., coin or stamps, 
ra copy and the 24-page Easter Art Supplement 
| of Yonow ine’s News. G.H.YENOWINE, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mouth Organ Chart teaches 
a tune in 10 minutes. Sel 
instructors. 
2 . z “yi Seusieat paatperenants. — 
Twa eS ae or Catalogue, 2c. gents wante 
EE AEES | Music NOVELTY Co.,Detroit,Mich 


Agents and Boys 


Send 10c. for sample package and terms 
to Agents for the sale of these buttons. 
No needle needed to put them on, and 
they sell to ptf agene Acgy hot cakes. 


























Big money made selling them. Try 
th nem. UITA . Ingram, Holyoke, Mass. 
gel. taught, “os notes, 50 ¢ 
hoe Cireular and cata. of in 
UITAF FREY oe % ARKE,85 Fifth Ave.,Chicago. 





$25. Highest Grade | 


any size or finish remaining. 
SPECIAL PRICES. 
Solid tires $25. Cush. $45. Pneu. $75- 
Former list 130. 140. 
Also full line of highest grade OM 


The Eagle Bi. Mfg. Co., Torrington, Ct. 


fo pew CARDS. We will engrave a 
er plate and — 50 visiting cards for $1.00. 

cago, if not now. Order them 

Satisfaction Pyprantess, For 10c, 
d Etiquette.” AGENTS 

Iman Brothers Co.,460 Oak St., Toledo, O. 


<a FE ATALOCU 
aA; BAWTE SPE ATS, with” 
Cushion gee Pneumatic Tires 





You will need them at Ch 
in time. Samples 4c. 
we will mail copy of our book, “Car 
WANTED, The Be 
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ap n-; Diamond Pneu, 135. 8. 
-in., Scorcher Pneu. 160. 120. 


E. Cc. MEACHAM ARMS CO., St. Louis, Mo. | 


Free f- | 
Band and Orchestra | 





- 57. | 
100. 60, 


Send 2c. stamp and address for 

free sample of DERMATINA. 

og = — remedy for Eezema, 

| Erysipelas, Acne, Burns, Bruises gd Hemor- 
rhoids. Quick relief and cure for Itching Piles. 

J. McCLELLAND, Schenectady, New York. 


BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 
f¢ HAIR and SKIN. 


THE 








An elegant dressing. 


Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin, Heals cuts, burns, bruises and | 
sprains. All druggists or by mail 50 | 
cts. 44 Stone Street, New York. 
W Boys and Girls 
ANTED, in every town to 
sell the Everett Raisin Seeder, 
entirely new. Seeds a pound of 
raisins in Jess than_ten minutes. 
Child can use it. Every family 
needs one. By mail to — 
address, 15 cents. Gran 
chance for Agents. 
EVERETT SPECIALTY Co., 
| 883 Wash. St., Boston,Mass. 


ST = 


The popular favorite for dressing 

the hair, restoring color when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, stops the hair falling, 
and is ones to please. 50c. & $1 at 
Druggists. 


OUP REMEDY. 

































CR 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem- 


branous Croup. In a Ariyate practice of twenty 
years it has never failed to cure any kind 
2 a Croup, Trial package by mail, 10 cents. Box, 

Dr. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N.Y: 


TELEPHONES 


For Private Lines. 
No royalty; no rental. 
They are yours forever. 
OUR AGENTS MAKE 
#100 to $250 per month. 
TERRITORY FREE. 
We send full directions. Where we have no 
MECH MW ANTCA at agt’s price. Send 2c. for Catalogue. 


ICAL TELEPHONE CO., Albion, Ill. 











STUD A thorough and _prac- 
« tical Business uca- 
tion ts yea keeping, Shorthand, ote. 

given b AlL at tudor home. 
rates. Send 6c. stam 3 for Catalogue and Trial Leeson. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 453 Main Street, BUFFALO, 1. ¥. 





Swit KLEINERT'S Such 


Dress 
Shields. 


*4e Ge sUPERIOR TO ALL. a 


Sample petro of gither atric le mailed on receipt of 25 
cents. NERT RUBBER_COM- 


PANY, 26 to 32 et Houston Street, N. Y. 


BICYCLES | 





A $39 Victor 
makes new. hand 31 
est fa emer dealersin U. 














x ym'ntsif desired. We 
every maere. Cata, free. 
Mfrs. 8 Gst.,PEoRIA, ILL. 
To luce our 
dock of — 
we will send b 

mei _ vee 
shoes panete Ly all parts ~ yoy sactedten cee full 
d-John, also Marches, 
‘omrades SF s00 Bon ok 

an ngs, W 
THAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


| E | PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


figures, trolder: Tada ible ink ya 
[weezers, Corkscrew, etc., as shown 
n cut, complete in neat case. Best 
Linen’ Marker, nee yinter, ete, 
ag Price 50c. Sam ae post-paid 

for ise. Somer, % h Ca atalog e 

new articles. CATA. 

Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


“A CENT SENT BENT 











Manufacturer of 


6é 
CROWN” 
“ PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
WELL SPENT, Is a cent sent to Bent (your address, 
tal) if you wish a Piano or Organ. want verses about the 
Fal goods, and give Pianos, Organs, etc., for the best 
Ask and learn how it’s done. Catalogue free. 
cho.” P. BENT (Clerk No. 61), Chieago, Ill. (Estab, 1870.) 


Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For "HAT and DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 


SPECIAL MERIT for Painting, 
id 


and all kinds of Fancy Work. oa 
10 cents for 30 Sretctaes samples 
. (no two colors same shade) and 
price list of remnant packages. 
Price of samples deducted from first order amounting 
nts Wanted. Pleasant and profitable work. 


CONTSEXEVLLE MFG. CO., 15 Grant Avenue, Manville, R. 1. 

















accounts was 


fe has been the | 





Wi if hig fe i 
"OVERMAN WHEEL co. 
jOSTON, DENVER, 
WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA- 





1,400 feet above the sea. Un- 
surpassed in beauty of location, 
surroundings or sanitary con- 
ditions. ths, massage, elec- 
trical and all approved forms 
of practice employed. A true 
home for women and children 
needing rest and skilled medi- 
cal treatment. yn a 
prveian n, J. D. MIT 

Hornellsville, » Y. 
information. 


SANITARIUM 
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“tor | DEXTER SHOE eo, Srder Dep't 


FDISO PHONOGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


Address, 
Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 





Edison Buildi 
NEW YORK. — 


“‘WUWene’ 


a pe &CU — 
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DANTE: RUBENS. ANGELO. += RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO.| 
Look well. w@i. 
Sold for os cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 
oo eating, 
Sample free. GARFIELD TEA Co., 319 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
Boontt NEW CATALOGU 
_ DRSANS AND PIANOS. 
SEGANS | 35.00. $1 
ONCE FOR CATA Be BIE 4 
n ’ 


The best and most ay 7 Collars and Cuffs worn. 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs cons 
Garfield Tea gi 

a le €a Cures Con- 

Cures Sick Headache. 

Our iv 

Illustrated with Colored Portraits, an 
Sold for CASH or on EA6Y, TERMS 

CORNISH & CO., Was" 


them. You will like th 
~ Fit weil. Wear 
mail for ra cents. Address, giving size and style wan 
results of 
stipation, Restores Complexion, Saves Doctors’ Bills. 
POSI Y FREE. 
giving full Particulars of all our famous 
of PAYMENT to suit ouery 
PIAN 
ew Jersey. 


Write | 


To-day. 
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ad RAB ABB! SERIA : 


TOUCHES 
THE SPOT 


Wood's Penetrating Plaster is a distinct step for- 
ward a decided improvement upon common porous 

jlasters. It removes the fatty matter in the pores, enab- 

ing the painkiller to rapidly penetrate and ato op the . 
ache, Unrivaled remedy for Rheumatism, Lame 


WoOOD’S Back, &c, Price %5 cts. 


Sold by all first-class 


PENETRATINGiaac« 
P LASTE R. lohnson, 92 William 


treet, New York. 

















HOF IN THE WORLD. 
RS. Deliv 


ATO ered Ft FREE 
‘A dollar 


saved is a dollar earned. 

this Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common aenee 
or Opera Toe, ag oy D,E 

& EE, sizes lto 8, and 
half sizes. 
























| = 
at $1 eral 
t, 2 oston, Mass. 


Prevents | 
baldness, gray hair, and dandruff. | 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. | 


Pat. Oct. 8, 1889. | 





OnA Leve. S TRETCH 


alias S in the Lead. 


Free hed Catalogue to any address. 
| ‘Warwick Cycie Mfg. Co., Springfield,Mass. 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


| Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 

Softens and Preserves the Leather. 

| Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 

pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 


| “Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made.” 


eel. LOOK AT THIS 


1881. 

LADY’S BUTTON BOOT. It 
has both STYLE and quality and fits 
like a glove. We send a pair (our own 
make) toany PP of U.S. on icceipt of 
$1.50 in Cash, Postal-note or Money- 
order. Be sure to give your size ! 
Sizes 1 to 8, in half sizes. Widths Cc, 
D and E; Opera Toe or Common 
SENSE, as you prefer. Every shoe 
is warranted, even to the fit, and 
should you not be suited we will 
send your money back. At 
a retail store this shoe would 





























= out an 
to all. 


SALKINS & LASKEY, Marbiehead, Mass. 
AVOID IMITATIONS OF THIS SHOE! 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, 


Scalp, Skin and Complexion. 


The result of 20 years’ practical experience in treat- 
ing the Skin and Scalp, a medicinal toilet soap for bath- 
ine, and beautifying. Prepared by a ———-. 
Sold by druggists, grocers and d 
dealers, or sent by mail, 3 cakes for. 1.0 


WwoonrvnDBbvukRy’s 


Antiseptic Shaving Sticks and Bars. 


Impossible to contract a skin disease when used. 
Insist on your barber using it when shaving you. 


Sticks, 25c.; Barbers’ Bars, 15c., 2 for 25c. 





Goods 





A sample-size Cake of the soap for 
trial and 154-page Book, “How To Cure 
Skin Diseases,” will be mailed to any 
one sending 10 cents. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatological 


125 West 42d Street, New York City. 
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HANSON’S 


MAGIC 
CORN SALVE. 
If your druggist does not kee 


it, do not _ him po 
vince you that some imitation 4. as goods send t 
mail to - Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Every box is warranted to ¢ wert or + ma refunded. 

Ss 


Price, 15 and 25 cen 














DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
eae. injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durabl e,and the consumer pays 











for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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FUTURE SOVEREIGNS. 

Our readers may like to have before them a list 
of the heirs to the thrones of the world. 
below what we believe to be an accurate as well as 
a full list of all the important heirs apparent and 


heirs presumptive to the crowns of important | 


countries in Europe and Asia, except China. 
There is no longer any monarchy on the American 
continent, although foreign monarchical countries 
still have American dependencies. The date 
following the description of the heir is the year of 
his birth. 

Austria - Hungary. Archduke Karl Ludwig, 


brother of the emperor. 1838. 
Prince Luitpold, uncle of the king. 


Bavaria. 

821. 

Belgium. Prince Philippe, Count of Flanders, 
brother of the king. 1837. 


ulgaria. No heir. 
Denmark. Prince Frederick, son of the king. 
Germany and Prussia. Prince Friedrich Wil- 
helm, son of the emperor-king. 1882. 

Great Britain.’ Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
son of the queen. 1841. 

Greece. Prince Konstantinos, son of the king. 


1868. 
Italy. Vittorio Emanuele, Prince of Naples, son 
of the king. 


Japan. Prince Yoshihito, son of the emperor. 
1877. 

Montenegro. Prince Danilo Alexander, son of 
the reigning prince. 1871.. 

Netherlands. No heir. Queen a minor. 

Persia. Muzafer-ed-din, son of the shah. 1853. 

Portugal. Prince Luis Felippe, Duke of Bra- 
ganza, son of the king. 1887. 

Roumania. Prince Ferdinand of Hohenzollern- | 


Sigmaringen, nephew of the king. 1865. 


ussia. Grand Duke Nicholas, son 
emperor. 1868. 
Saxony. Prince George, Duke of Saxony, bro- 
ther of the king. 1832. 
Servia. Noheir. King a minor. 
Siam. Prince Somdetch Chowfa Maha Vaiji- 


runnis, son of the king. 1878. 
Spain. Infanta Maria-de-las-Mercedes, sister of 
the king. 1880. ; 
Sweden and Norway. 





Wermland, son of the king. 1858. | 
Turkey. Mehemmed-Reshad Effendi, brother of 
the sultan. > | 


FRENCH TOWN-CRIERS. 


In Paris in the thirteenth century some trades 
had a special street, and so shops with the same 
kind of goods were neighbors. On this account 
statutes were made which now read curiously. 
Some of them read thus: 

“If any one is in front of a Cook’s window, buying 


food, no other Cooks shall call him until he has | 
The fine for | 


left the window of his own accord. 
this offence is five sous.” 

“No Cook shall find fault with another’s meat if 
itis good. The fine for this offence is five sous.” 

“If a person is buying goods of a merchant, his 
neighbor must not come out of his shop to show 
his goods to the purchaser until he has left the 
window where he was trading.” 

The customer traded at the window because 
each store had a large window with blinds that 
opened horizonally, the lower one letting down 
to form a counter where goods were displayed, 
and the upper one projecting like an awning to 
protect the goods. 

Street-venders with carts had a better chance to 
advertise their wares. They cried their goods at 
the ee of their voices, and dealt in such things 
as fruit, vegetables, meat, fish, flowers, old iron, 
old shoes, nuts, mushrooms and cheese. 

To serve the purpose of modern newspaper 
advertisements, handbills, circulars and_ Dbill- 
posters, town-criers were employed. These were 
sworn officials, whose pay was fixed by law. One 
of the price lists reads: 

For crying ordinary wines, 8 deniers (pennies). 

vad = foreign sta 


” na vinegar and verjuice, 4 sous. 

” “ deaths, reunions of friends, onions, 
peas, oil, beans, lost objects or lost | 
children, 5 sous. | 

“ “ 


twice the decease of an important 
personage, 8 sous. } 
To rent cloaks, 2 sous. 
“« « a hat, 2.sous. 
“« « adress, 2 sous. | 
Evidently it was a poor trade, for a law for- 
bade town-criers to be bath attendants, grave- 
diggers or porters. | 





i al 
SUN 





MYTHS. | 


Several years ago Max Miiller gave great prom- 
inence to sun myths. He explained many of the | 
stories belonging to the mythology of the ancients 
as early accounts of the rising or setting of the | 
sun. The theory was made especially useful in 
interpreting the mythology of the Hindoos. 


The discovery was a useful one, but was, natu- 
rally enough, overworked by the discoverer. As 
s00n as the theory fell into the hands of the 
pedants its application soon brought it into con- 
tempt, and little has been heard of it since. 

The subject calls to mind a story that has been 
told of Bayard Taylor. It was in this poet’s day 
that the sun myth had its vogue. One night ata 
party Taylor was greatly bored by the persistent 
efforts of a guest to discuss sun myths. No matter 
What direction the conversation might take, this 
person would ruthlessly drag it back again to his 
favorite topic. 

At last the distressed poet raised a very inter- 
esting question in regard to the threadbare subject. 
‘Did you ever think,” he asked, “that the name 
Sinith so common all over the world, is derived 
from sun myth?” No one had even dreamed of 
such a thing. Max Miiller had overlooked the 
point completely. 

“Quite possible ; certainly most plausible,” said 

aylor, “Sun myth, Sumyth, Smyth, Smith; and 
Some still spell the name with a y.” The discus- 
Sion was ended. 


2 
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IN WINTER. 


Contentment is a virtue, but even in the matter | 
of virtues it is necessary to beware of counterfeits. 
A fond father was quéstioning his son about his 
standing at school. 

“Oh,” said Bobby, “I have a good deal better 








Place than I had last quarter.” 
“Indeed! Where are you?” 
“I’m fourteenth.” . 
.Fourteenth, you little lazy-bones? 
eighth last term. 
“Yes, pa; 


You were | 


Do you call that a better place?” 
it’s nearer the stove.” —£xechange. | 





We give | 





The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.[ Adv. 


ALONE AT TWILIGHT. 


arcus. Copyrighted. 40 cents at all music stores. 
Merrily Roaming, Polka Rondo, /. Marcus, 40c. 
My Sweetheart’s the Man in the Moon,sonz,40c. 
The Golden Lone Ago, Waltz Song,..... 50e. | 
Mailed for 20c.each by HUYETT Music Co.,Chicago, IIL. 


Venetian Ironwork. | 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can do 
it. Best of home decorations. No rivets. 
No heating. Send for free circular. 





Reverie for Piano. | 
Medium Grade. By F. 












. Approved by physicia 
Pat. {| : 
Feb. 23, °86. Recommended 
worn them, Bewure of Imitations, 


ns, 


Wear Only 
THE GENUINE 


CORSET 
WAISTS 


ndorsed by dressmakers 
by every woman who has 
Made only by 
JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


| If your dealer hasn’t them. write the makers 


| 





HULBERT BROS. & CO., 








26 West 23d Street, New York. | S@BODODDODOOOe eee 
Alfred Peats 
Irish aa Ramadan WALL PAPER 4 
Lawns. Cambrics. Send gsc for postage on 100 beautiful sam- 





THE 
LEADING 


WASH FABRICS 


—+>+ FOR <— | 
WOMEN’S WEAR. 


POR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 


conomy in Home Decoration,’’ 
be sent FREE. 


— and ceilings to match. 

per, 5C to OC. 

books, $1.00. 
Send to the nearest address. 


136-138 W. Madison 8t 
CHICAG 





NEW YORE 








pes and our guide, **How to Paper = 
wi 
handsome Gold Parlor 
10, 12 t=2, 1§¢ per roll, all with wide 
Good Gold 
Paperhangers’ sample 


ALFRED PEATS, Wall Paper [erchant, 
30-82 W. Thirteenth St. 









KNOWLEDGE brings oupnteet and improve- 


ment, and tends to persona 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more, with less expen- 


products to the needs of physica! being, will attest the 








of the | NEw YorRKE, 


It’s so Easy to Light 


The “B & H” Lamp Ferri s’ 


AND IT GIVES SUCH G 









Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 

Send for our Little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 


© 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MPG. OO. 
STON 


OSTON, HICAGO. | 
Factories : MERIDEN, CONN. | 





Prince Gustaf, Duke of 


Best for Health, Eco- 
nomy and Beauty. 
Burrons at front in- 
stead of CLASPS. 
RinG BUCELE at hip 
for Hose supporters, 
Tape-fasten But- 
tons—won"t pull off. 
Cord - Edge Button 
Holes—won’t wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults, 


For Sale by All 
Leading Retallers«. 


YOU OBTAIN 


2 Vols.,. words and music, R 
0 OU E “Bixey's HOME soxes” 


Vols. 1&2 now ready. Vols. 3 & 4 ready July. 

Send 10 cents in stamps and § labels from 
»" THREE BEE” BLACKING for Gents’ Boots, 
“ROYAL POLISH” for Ladies’ Shoes, 

or “ROYAL CREAM” for Russet Shoes. 
These popular goods sold everywhere, 
Labeis may be removed by submerg- 
ing the tin Lids orthe Bottles in water 
Sampie song and descriptive circular 





over night. 


packed with each Box or Bottle or will mailed on 
receipt of a stam Each Book contains 64 8. Principal Office—3A\ Broadway, New York. 
Ss. M. BIXBY & CO.,196 Hester St., N.Y. Branch Ofice—18 Sutter Street, San Fran 
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Send for illus. FERRIS BROS., Manuf’rs. 


cisco, Oa), 
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cleaning is more so. 


Washing 
Powder 


half the terrors 


At your grocers. Try it. 


N. 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


Playing at house cleaning is 
tiresome, but real house 


Gold Dust 


does the work so well, and 
makes it so much easier, that 
of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. 4 lb. package 25 cents. 


K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
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A SUDDEN SHOWER 


has often brought on a cold, resulting 


ala i i i i hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi i ha hi hi ha ha ha hh ha he he be he 


in consumption. In its first stages a 
cold is more easily cured, as is a pain 
in the back or chest, or a stiffness of 
the muscles. 

A remedy which brings immediate 
relief is better than one of slow ac- 
tion. Time is too valuable to lose 


with your cold, or lame and painful 


hbobbboi hii ihiih 
hh bb bb bh be 


back; there is no need to lose time 
—take Time by the forelock and lose 
the pains by applying an 


ALLCOCKR'’S pras: 


| PLASTER 
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value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50-cent and #1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
well informed, you will not accept any substitute if 
offere 


esas by more promptly adapting the world’s best 





decorative plants. 
as 


se or 
Grows 

ve feet the first 
ear. The won- 
er and admira- 
tion of everybody. 
See offer 

oflast month, and 


- Mixed Flower Seeds, 1,000 varieties. 
. (15 Seeds), My orthosming Pansy Viola. 
1 Pkt. New Royal Purple Lobelia, for baskets. 
1 Pkt. Old Fashioned Hardy Cl Pink. 
1 Copy Park’s Abridged Floral Guide. 
1 Sample Park’s Floral Magazine, illus. monthly. 
All the above only 10 cents or three lots for 
25 centa, with New Blood Red Pansy and New Cyclops 
Everblooming Pink, extra. Order now, naming this 
paper. It’s your last chance, Address 
GEQ; W. PARK, Libonia, Pa. 
Park’s Floral Magazine makes 100,000 homes happy. 
Sent 1 year with 10 Splendid Roses for #1.00. 
“All About Roses,” with 15 Koses, $1.15, 100 Roses $6. 








BAILEY’S RUBBER 
Complexion Brush 
What it has 
done for others 
it will do 






What is said by those who have used it, 


Oily Sallow Skin After using your Complexion 

srush for six weeks have 
surprised myself and my friends with a healthy com 
plexion. 











| . 

| Wrinkles a lady sixty years old has succeeded in re 

| moving the wrinkles from her neck, and 
many other ladies have caused them to disappear from 





their faces by using our Complexion Brush regularly. 
Development A handsome neck is one of the 
ems principal points of beauty in wo 
man. A lady tells us of a friend who has developed a 
thin, spare neck to one of roundness and beauty by the 
regular use of our Complexion Brush. 

For Bathing It will be found a luxury by both old 
— ee and young. THE FLAT-ENDED TEETH 


by their compact arrangement remove the dead cuticle 
and increase the circulation wonderfully. 

Our name is on every brush. Beware of imi- 
tations. Mailed upon receipt of price, 50 cents. For 


sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. (utalogue mailed Free, 


C. J. BAILEY & C0., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 












\COLUMBIAS 


( He who would own a Columbia 
| @ pays the price of it— the same] 
( price for everybody—Keep both 
@eyes on the man who has a 
‘seein’ it’s you’’ price— you 
qi don’t know what you're getting 
(/—the world knows Columbias. 
All About Columbias,—free at 
( Columbia agencies, or sent by 
| @mail for two two-cent stamps. 

( Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 
| @ York, Chicago, Hartford. 
































The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 
additional pages over eight— which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. ~ 


APRIL 20, 18938. 











Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, } 


should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 

Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 

NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 

money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 

required to register letters whenever requested to 
0 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. | 
d 


Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. 
= send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Al!l arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


EPIDEMIC SMALLPOX. 


periodicity. After an outbreak and extensive 
spread, a disease generally disappears for a term 
of years, for while it remains here and there 
endemic, it shows no tendency to become epidemic. 


ubscribers | 


' lay hands on. 


direction. Those which find moisture and nutri- 


| ment grow and thrive; and those which find none 


die and waste away. 

The root in the case in question was probably 
turned upward by the wall, so that its discovery 
of the hole was purely accidental. But once 
through that aperture, its discovery of the water 
below was perfectly natural. 

The roots of trees do “know’”’—not of their own 
consciousness, but as the result of countless ages 
of growth in their kind—how to push on in the 
direction of water. 


DANGEROUS BATHING. 


General Paske, the author of a book of travels 
in lower Burmah, says that the residents pointed 
out to him one particular spot on the sea-shore 
where bathing would be perfectly safe; it was a 
triangular area of water bounded by a ledge of 
rocks leading to the lighthouse and the sunken 
reef that joined it, at an angle, with the shore. 
Men had bathed there times without number, 
though a hand dangled in the water outside the 
reef would have been snapped off in a trice by a 
shark. 

Provided with towels, we were soon on the 


beach, and I, more impatient than my companion, | 
was the first to traverse the intervening strip of | 


sand, and throw myself into the water. Rising 
again, I began to swim parallel with the shore, 
when I saw my friend, who was on the point of 
following, stop short, while he called out: 

“Come in, as fast as you can!” 

Fully comprehending the danger, I made for the 
shore with all the strength I could muster, crying 
out to him to throw in the largest stones he could 
knew he had seen the back fin of 
a shark, raised, doubtless, by my splash, to the 
expectation of a meal. 

Fast as I could swim, my progress was but 
crawling compared to the dart of the fish, which 
presently laid hold of my ankle, his serrated teeth 
cutting to the bone like a razor. 

I thought | was within my depth, endeavored to 
touch bottom, and sank. The shark had instantly 
relinquished his hold, but I fully expected another 
attack. 1 reached the shore, however, without 


| further molestation, for the creature was darting 
| about in all directions, confused by the pieces of 


| blood, I scrambled to the sand, and lay there | 
| exhausted. The next thing I knew was that m 


rock which my friend continued flinging at him 
with unflagging energy. 
In great pain, and rather faint from loss of 


foot was tightly. bandaged, and my faithful friend 
was by my side. 
The appearance of the shark, in this hitherto 


It is a singular fact that epidemics have a sort of | safe expanse of water, was accounted for by an 


abnormally high tide, which had brought him in 


| and left him there, unable to make his way over 


Then at length it starts afresh, and sweeps per. | 


haps from nation to nation. 


. vedo 7 “ | 
About twenty years ago there was a severe | of New England say, “He makes us twice glad: 


epidemic of smallpox in England and America. 
In recent months the disease has been causing 
alarm in many parts of England and Scotland. 
Up to the middle of January it was prevailing— 
though in general the cases are of a mild type—in 
about fifty localities, including Liverpool, Man 
chester, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
thirty-four new cases occurred within ten days 
previous to the report. 

The Lancet says, “The story is a serious one at 
this especial season of the year. No newly impro 
vised hospitals can be expected to stay the spread 
of the disease.” 

England contends with the pest at a disadvan 
tage. Many persons of influence do not believe 
in vaccination, write against it, and oppose it in 
every way they can. The opposition has grown 
greatly during the long absence of the epidemic. 

According to the Lancet, the vaccination laws 
are practically in suspense. 
many children have never been vaccinated. 
where the letter of the law has been complied with, 


In the last city | 


the reef after the sea had sunk to its ordinary 
level. 


WORE OUT HIS WELCOME. 


When a visitor overstays his welcome, the people 


glad when he comes; glad when he goes.” A 
worthy citizen of Westfield, Massachusetts, once 
put it even more strongly than that to a guest. 


One of the Deweys of Westfield removed to the 
Black River country, but every fall he was accus- 
tomed to bring his family back to pay a long visit 
to his well-to-do relatives. 

On one occasion, after a prolonged stay, he was 
surprised to see his host in the corner, weeping 

hy, Cousin Tim,” said he, “what ails you’”’ 

“You'll never come down to see me any more!” 


| the host replied. 


“Oh yes, I will, Cousin Tim; I'll surely come 


| down next fall. 


In some districts | 
Even | 


vaccination has been done in a very lax and | 
untrustworthy way, and there has been an almost 


entire absence of re-vaccination. 

Again, the large class of tramps and the many 
filthy lodging houses into which they crowd at 
night greatly aid in the spread of the disease. 

At Manchester a man was found suffering from 
smallpox at a large lodging-house. The inspector 
made arrangements for his removal, but as soon 


| 


as the officer’s back was turned the patient bolted | 


from the house, and when he was captured some 


hours later, he was believed to have infected a | 


considerable number of his fellows. 

If the epidemic reaches this country, we shall 
not expect it to spread extensively, for the laws 
respecting vaccination are intelligently carried 
out. Still, the large immigrant population will 
need looking after, and lodging-houses will need 
rigid inspection. 


Re-vaccination should be properly attended to. | 


The authorities also should promptly provide 
means for the isolation of patients. 


> 


DO TREES “KNOW?” 


It is sometimes hard to understand how the roots 
or shoots of plants are able to do what they do in 
their apparent search for water or light, without 
special consciousness or intelligence; and yet we 
know that they possess no such qualities. 

There are few farmers who have not seen the 





sprouts of potatoes in their cellars find the way to | 


a knot-hole in a board, and extend their growth 
through it in search for sunlight. The following 
case, recorded by a California paper, tells what a 
root did: 

The root of a tree followed the brick casing of a 
sewer until it reached a high brick wall in which, 
several feet above the level on which the root was 
growing, was a small hole leading through to the 
other side. For this hole the root made a “bee. 
line,” passed through it, and ran down on the 
other side, where finally it found the water it 
sought. 

The questions are asked by the journal which 
records the case, “‘How did the tree know of the 
hole in the wall? 
on the other side?” 


How did it know of the water | 


The answer made by a botanist is a very stmple | 


one. The tree did not know anything about the 


“No, you won’t. Something tells me you won’t.” 

“Nonsense!” said the visitor. “What has put 
such a notion into your head? Haven’t we always 
come down and spent the winter with ye? Come, 
cheer up, Cousin Tim! Cheer up, and tell me 
what makes you think so.” 

The grieving host blew his nose, wiped his eyes, 
and turning his solemn face to his sympathizing 
guest, said, “ *Cause you’ll never go away '” 


THE WRONG TURN. 


Among the many stories told of absent-minded 
people there is one about the dreamy mother of a 
young American author, which is well authenti- 
cated but seems almost incredible. 

One evening when her son stopped at the door 
of her room on the way to his own, to deliver a 
message which had been sent her, he discovered 
the old lady in the pitchy darkness, holding a 
match under the cold-water faucet. 

When she “came to herself,” in response to her 
son’s hearty laugh, she admitted that she had 
lighted five other matches and treated them in the 
same way. 

“I was thinking about something else,” she said, 
pote I “and all I knew was that I had to turn 
something on before I could light the gas.” 

And then she added, “I don’t think it was such a 
queer mistake, after all'” 


THE AGE OF PERICLES. 


Fame is always hard to define, and it often 
appears that the names of the greatest philoso- 
phers of old are unknown to many people. A 
gentleman was to deliver a lecture upon the “Age 
of Pericles” in a country town, and two of the 
citizens were speaking of it 

After a few remarks upon the lecturer, Mr 
Brown asked, “What are Pericles any way, Smith?” 

“Well, Brown, I don’t exactly know, but it’s 
some kind of shell-fish.” 

“Oh yes! Then of course ‘the age’ has reference 
to the time they have been out of water.” 


TOO BAD. 


A good many older persons who have been in 
difficult positions, and have felt that the world was 
really very hard, can sympathize with little Flo 
Sanborn, of whom an exchange writes: 

She had been censured by her mother for some 
small mischief which she had been engaged in. 
She sat thinking it over for some time, and finally 
said in an utterly discouraged tone: 

“Everything I do is laid to me.” 


NOT STRONG ENOUGH. 


The Detroit Tribune relates an inspiring example 
of family pride: 

“My son isn’t strong enough to go through col- 
lege.’ 
“But he looks well.” 
“Yes; he might possibly do for a half-back, but 


hole or the water, for trees do not “know” any- | I want my boy in the rush-line or nowhere.” 
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P Send 4c. for Catalogue. Please mention Companion. 
Hand and Machine Work. | , 
| LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to That Feel ] ng 


the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 

Of exhaustion expressed in the words “all run 
down” indicates a thin and depraved state of the 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
blood, reacting upon the Nervous System. Noth 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
ing will reach this trouble with more speed and 


certainty than Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

“TI was all run down,” writes Mrs. Alice West, 
of Jefferson, West Virginia, “before I began to 
take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and now I am 


GAINING IN STRENGTH 
every day. I intend using it till my health is 
perfectly restored.” 

“Being very weak and despondent after an 
illness which caused frequent loss of blood, I 
| tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and two bottles have 
restored me to my former health,” writes Miss 


Book. on Art Needlework.” #" 8. Brownell, 4 Boylston Place, — 
1893 Edition Just Out. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


100 Pages on Miscellaneous Needlework Matters. Preparea by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 
Montmellick Work and) Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Stitches, Crocheting, some things useful 
and ornamental. Over 75 engraved illus- 
|trations. Mailed to any address on re- 
| ceipt of ten cents, or FREE for the names 
of 15 ladies interested in Art Needlework. 
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ONLY TEN DOLLARS. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST REFRIGERATOR 
IN THE WORLD. 
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longer and Food better 
* than any other. 


Hardwood Antique Finish, 
Six Walls, Zine Lined, Air 
Cold Dry Air. 
Size, 40 in. high, 17 in. deep, 
25 in. long, single door ; $10.00. 
Othersizes equallycheap. For 
sale by the trade or factory. 

Send for Circular. 


We pay freight where we 
have no agent. Don’t miss 
this bargain. Address, : 


NORTHERN REFRIGERATOR CO, 


14 Ferry St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SORES FROM HEAD TO FEET 


Skin Dried Up. Could not Shut Her Eyes. Weighed at Six Months less than 
Seven Pounds. Spent $100 in Druggists and Doctors. Completely Cured 
in One Month by CUTICURA REMEDIES at Cost of $5.00. Now 
a Strong, Healthy, Full-Weight Child. See Portrait. 








When my little girl was one month old, she had a scab form on her face and it 
kept spreading until she was completely covered from head to foot. We doctored 
for it, but she did not improve, and finally 
the scab started to fall off, and then she 
had boils. She had as many as forty on 
her head at one time, and as many more 
on her body. After a boil would break 
the scab would form again. When she 
was six months old she did not weigh 
seven pounds, a pound and a half less 
than she did when she was born, and her 
skin started to dry up and got so bad that 
she could not shut her eyes to sleep, but 
laid with them half open. About this 
time, at the earnest request of friends, I 
started using the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, and in one month she was 
completely cured, The scab and buils 
were entirely gone and she slept and ate 
like another baby. The doctor and drug 
bill were over one hundred dollars, the 
Cuticura bill was not more than five 
dollars. My child is now two years old, 
and is as strong and healthy as any child 
of her age, and I can truthfully say it is all 
owing to the CuTicurA REMEDIES. See photograph inclosed. I will willingly write 
to any mother whose child has skin disease, giving full particulars of how I used them. 
Yours with a Mother’s Blessing, MRS. GEO. H. TUCKER, Jr., 
335 Greenfield Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, soc.; Soap, 2sc.; Resotvent, $1. P red by PotTER 
Druc anp CuHemicat Corporation, . Mailed free, “All about the Skin, p, and Hair.” 


Pimples, Blotches, Blackheads, Red, Rough, and Oily Skin, 


Prevented and cured by that greatest of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura 
Soap. Incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion as well as toilet soaps. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














For the Companion. 


WHERE WILD GEESE NEST. 





The Clearwater river in the new State of 
Idaho comes down from the high mountains in 
a cold, rushing torrent. After it leaves the 
cafion the banks are bare of timber for the 
rest of its short course through the narrow 
valley to the junction with the sluggish, 
winding Snake. 

In the Clearwater some ten miles above the 
mouth are two small islands that are covered | 
with thick briers, low brush and a few cotton- 
wood trees. These little islands are within the 
border of the Nez Perces Indian reservation 
and are uninhabited and almost unexplored, 
as there is nothing to attract the Indians to them | 
and surely nothing to induce the indolent red | 
man to the disagreeable task of exploring a 
jungle of briers. 

Every spring about the middle of March a 
small flock of wild geese comes to these islands, 
and their loud calls may be heard at all times 
of day. They are particularly noisy when they 
assemble on a long bar at the point of one of the 
little islands out of range of guns from either 
treeless shore Here they sport and splash the 
spray in seeming idleness till the days get warm 
They feed at might, sometimes on the green 
wheat fields many miles away and sometimes 
on the short grass along the beach around their | 
island home. 

During the later days of March the great, 
bulky birds cease to assemble on the play- 
ground. They are silent then and remain 
secluded all day in the fringe of willows about 
some small pools, but at dusk they are often 
seen flying silently and low along the borders of 
brush, though not in flocks. There are never 
more than one pair together in these noiseless 
flights, and more often only one anxious bird | 
thus keeps a flying watch over his mate as she | 
sits upon her nest, to guard against attack from 
the enemies of the race. 

The nest of the wild goose is secluded most | 4. 
skilfully, and no degree of watchfulness will give | 
a clue to its location. The faithful sitter is never 
seen to fly to or from the vicinity of her nest 
At other times of life she uses her powerful 
wings for every journey, but in passimg to and | 
from her nest she will trudge through tangles of 
brush and over obstructions for a distance of a 
quarter of a mile to avoid attracting attention to 
the region of her nest. 

If any one approaches while she is on the nest 
she will risk her life rather than disclose it by 
making a hasty flight. She will skulk through 
the grass, weeds and briers noiselessly and 
quickly, and even the cunning Indian boy finds | 
himself balked so often in his endeavors, that he 
sometimes gives over the search for the rich | 








feast of eggs, even when he knows they are! 
within a stone’s throw of him. 

On one occasion I determined to learn more 
of the habits of the wild goose, and visited the 
nesting grounds on the little islands of the 
Clearwater for that purpose. It was a bright 
April day. All was silent where the noisy flock 
had sported on a former visit, earher in the 
spring. But soon after the canoe touched the 
shaded green beach of the island, a wise old 
gander glided over. His bnght eye was like a 
black gem as he turned his head to look at me 
and my dog. Four or five others passed over 
and on, giving us the same look of suspicion, 
and then went their lone way till they were mere 
specks in-the distance, up or down the river. 

The little island was only about four rods 
square, and with the assistance of a trained 
hunting dog a search for any kind of bird that 
might be there was certain to be rewarded. At 
command the setter plunged into the bushes. 
He was trained not to capture a bird when he 
found one, but to ‘point’ it, as the sportsman 
would say. He soon came to a “stand,” but 
advanced cautiously when urged onward. 

Soon the water splashed, and a goose almost 
under water swam rapidly out into the swift 
stream. The dog had scented her and driven 
her before him till she reached the river and 
escaped. Two others were driven from the 
cover in the same. manner. Either the silent 
alarm of their mates had warned them of danger 
and they had covered their eggs with leaves and 
left them behind, or they had left them hastily 
on the approach of the dog. 

Che dog hunted the last goose from the jungle 
and for some time could not comprehend the 
object of further search. At last, however, he 
came to a “stand’’ near a large, rotten stump 
about six feet high. He scented something in 
the stump. In the top there was a hole, two feet 
deep, hollowed out as large as a common wash- 
tub. In the hole was a litter of leaves and 
Totten wood. Not an egg could be seen, but it so 
resembled a nest that it invited closer search. 

The loose trash was brushed away and there 
Were nine great, white eggs. Though apparently 
abandoned in that accumulation of litter, they 
were nicely arranged, clean and warm as life. 





How hastily and sdaicate | that faithful old 
bird must have concealed her treasure and 
escaped from that odd nest! 

The wise old dog now knew the object of 
search, and soon discovered by his wonderful 
sense of smell the location of another nest. This 
time it was under a sheltering log, with brush, 
briers and grass all about. There were seven 
eggs in this nest, and they, 
completely concealed by a covering of leaves. 
But they were warm with the life heat of a 
faithful mother. 

A month later the nests held only some dry | 
shells of eggs from which soft, downy goslings | 
had escaped. 

The young were plump and fat and almost as 
large as the mother, but they could not fly. And 
this, too, was the moulting season for the old 
geese. The strong quills had fallen from their 
wings, and young and old, alike, were unable to | 
fly. They are skilful divers and rapid swimmers, | 
and it is as difficult to capture or kill them then 
as when they have the use of their wings. 

As summer advances there are half a Qoemn | 


| 
| 
| 
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flocks of geese about these little islands in the | 


Clearwater river. 
gradually, and they take flights from day to 
day till the approach of autumn. 
seek the fields where the grain has ripened 
and finally go south with the throngs from the 
northern lakes. Then we hear their loud 
‘honks’’ no more till another spring. 
Newton Hipps. 
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HOW ROCKS DECAY. 
When one looks first at some great granite 





ridge or mountain buttress uplifted against the | 


sky and seeming to defy all the powers of the air, 
and then at a broad field of fertile loam, one can 
with difficulty believe that the rich soil represents 
the decay of the mighty rocks that are reared 
above it. But by selecting some special boulder | 
and watching it, one can not only convince him 
self that rock does pass into soil, but also that | 
the process is a most interesting one. 


Their wings become strong | 


Then they | 
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Dr. Alexander Johnstone, of Edinburgh, has Grass, Tobacco and Vegetables. 


summed up the various steps taken by nature in 
the act of changing granite into loam. The first | 
sign of decay that the rock exhibits is not unlike | 
| the first marks of age upon the human counte- 
nance. It is caused by the oxidation, or rusting, 
of the particles of iron which all granite contains 
in a greater or less quantity. 
brownish tint overspreads the surface of the rock, 

nd streaks of rust make their appearance. T hese 
| paduailg deepen into fissures, which let the water 
| enter deeper into the rock where, when it becomes 
frozen, it exerts a destructive, splitting force. 

Next, carbonation, or decomposition,—effected 
by the carbonic acid gas contained in the air,— 
takes a hand in the work of destruction. Carbon- 
ation attacks the feldspar and hornblende in the 
rock, turning them finally into clay. 

As soon as these chemical changes have begun, 
a third disintegrating force comes into play, and 
this appears in the form of lichens and fungous 
growths spreading over the rock, and assisting in 
the work of decomposing it by bringing additional 
carbonic acid gas to act upon it. They also 
absorb nitrogen from the atmosphere and incor- 
porate it with the disorganizing materials of the 
rock. 

Of course the process 1s a very slowone. Many 
old people can remember having seen huge granite 


| boulders covered with moss and lichens in their 


youth which present substantially the same 
appearance now. Buta closer examination would 
show that Nature is not doing her work the less 
surely because she is working so slowly. The 
rocks are decaying, the soil is deepening, and out 


of the loam thus created a hundred forms of | 


plants are springing. 
So the end of this story of decay is, after all, 


but the beginning of a far more wonderful story | 


of life. 
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PROVIDENTIAL. 


It was impossible for anybody to draw a com- 
plaint from Abner Jenks’s lips under the most 
trying circumstances. ‘Things as they be,"’ he 
often remarked, ‘‘may seem sort of onhandy, but 
then, tet’s be thankful they aint wuss. Don't 
appear t’ me it’s wuth while fussin’, an’ it suttinly 
aint agreeable for other folks t’ hear ye.” 


Abner was sixty years old, and had never 
missed going to the county fair at Centreville 
since he was a small boy. He did “allow” that 
it would be a “real stump” to him if anything 
SS his annual pleasure. So when he was 

1d up with an attack of rheumatism just at fair- 
time, in his sixty-first year, and had to stay at 
home and in bed, one of the neighbors went in to 
condole with him. 

“I declare it does seem a plumb shame you had 
to miss the fair,’ said the sympathizing visitor. 
“T wa’n’t there myself, but folks say it was an 
FF good show.” 

view it that "twas quite a piece o° good 
fortin I didn't 0," * replied Mr. Jenks, placidly. 

*“Well, how in Tunkett do you make that out ?” 
ejaculated the visitor. 

“Why,” said the sufferer from rheumatism, 
“Jabez went with his ma, an’ the way that boy 
set the whole thing out t’ me was really surprisin’. 
If I hadn’t ‘a’ stayed t’ home, I shouldn’t h've 
had no idee what a reg’lar gift fer settin’ things 
out that boy hes. 

‘An’ then the most fort’nit cire’mstance of all,” 
remarked Mr. Jenks, solemnly, “‘was about that 
boy that was kicked by a frisky hoss whilst he 
was watchin’ the kerridge display. 

“I don’t mean t’ say that ‘twas fort’nit the boy 
was kicked an’ hurt, but twas this way: If I'd 
ben there, Jabez would h’ve ben watchin’ them 
hosses an’ kerridges with me, ‘stead o’ ridin’ in 
the ‘merry-go-round’ with his ma, as he was doin’ 
at the time. An’ the probabilities is that my 
grandson Jabez, who is "most allus crossin’ roads 
when teams are right onto him, would h’ve ben 
the one t’ be kicked by that hoss. 

“So I view it as downright lucky that my 
rheumaticks come on jest when they did!” 
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SHOES TENDER 
FEET 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions, 


Every Pair Hand Made. 


SOLD BY 


LEADING RETAILERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. J. GROVER’S SONS, Lynn, Mass. 


A DAINTY FOOT 


Yours can look as well. On re- 
ceipt of $1.39 we will send you, 
by mail, a pair of Fine French 
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Finish’ ‘ola Boots, with 
or without Tips, 
perfect in style, 
fit, and wear; 


a better 
than you ever wore for $2.50. 
The good qualities of this boot 
will be a genuine surprise to you; 

an absolute warrant with every pair. Sizes run from 
1 to 8, widths C. D. E. and EE. Send postal or ex- 
press money order, cashier’s check or cash to The 
Bigelow Co., No. 54 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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OSTON Stammerers’ Institute and Trainin 
School. Alwaysopen. All Ly ag in speech 
| cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 


$0) BICYCLE SHOE. 


Dongola Leather. Best in the World. 


LIGHT AND NEAT. WEIGHT 4 02. 














Detachable Cleat Co., 363 Cambridge St., Allston, Mass. 

Great Combination. 
Wheels. Prices. Terms. 

) Special inducements to buyers. 

Catalogue mailed free. 
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HIGHEST GRADE. 


1893 Model, Pneumatic Tire, $100 
1893 Model, Cushion Tire, . $85 


Send for Guage. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


Boston, Mass. 
A DELICATE STOMACH. 


Angier’s 
Petroleum Tablets. 


THEY aid Digestion. and they DO cure Coughs 
25 cents of Droggist Sample free. Address, 
ANGIER EMICAL CO., Boston, 


Safe for Family Use. 


Baker’s Non-Alcoholic Ginger. 














harmless tonic for disordered stomachs, 
Strictly Non-Alcoholic and Pure. 
Every family should have at hand a 
bottle of this most efficacious house- 
hold remedy for immediate calls. Be 
sure that it is Baker's non-alcoholic. 


Baker’s Fruit and Spice Ertracts are 
sold by all first-class Grocers. 
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The well-known cure for 
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Say ALLEN & CO., Cincinnati, 0., after 
50 Years’ Sale. 
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Have You Had 


A Free Sample 
Of the great remedy for 
indigestion, Peptonix? If 
not, send us a postal and 
“© one by return mail. 


‘Pptonix: 
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* The Faithful Use 


of a standard remedy that has a record for 
curing some of the most obstinate cases of 


KIDNEY COMPLAINT 
and RHEUMATISM 


is most likely to produce the most effectual 
results. Read the following lines from North- 
field, Vermont, dated October 16, 1892: 

Dear Dr. Powers: — I have been troubled 
with Kidney complaint and rheumatism for 
several years. ave tried a great many dif- 
ferent remedies, but have never found an 
thing that did me any particular good until 
last spring, when my daughter sent me a few 
bottl ¥ of a Smith’s Vegetable Com- 

ound. began taking it very irregularly; 
t soon began to relieve me of my kidney trou- 
ble, and in a short time I was all-right in that 
direction. It also helped me wonderfully with 
my rheumatism, and I believe if taken faith- 
‘| fully according to directions, it wee e are | i 

terrible disease. Yours, 8. H. Ke 

Hundreds of testimonials, as telling as : te 

above, can be shown _to Bed thet. Smith’s 
Vegetable Compound 7 

‘or sale everywhere 1.00 per A Anitle. If 
your Druggist hasn’t it, ns one proprietor, 

R.E.S. POWERS of Brockton, Mass., 
will forward it express paid. 


SMITH’S For Constipation. 
Vegetable Pills Laxative, Cathartic. 
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Boston, 
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Ready for use. Applied with a cloth. 


The Best and Most Economical 
IN- THE WORLD. 
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Sold Everywhere. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., No. Berwick, Me. 


Household Ranges 


Richly 
Carved, 
Durable, 
Economical. 










The World’s Only Best. 


For full information address, 


White, Warner & Company, Manufacturers, Taunton, 


Mass. 








and Ranges 
Are the Best in the World. 


No gas can possibly escape from the 
Winthrop Furnace, or dust get into the 
hot air chambers, as the Radiator is made 
of Wrought Iron, riveted perfectly 
tight, so that all poisonous gases pass off 
through the smoke pipe. 

To secure durability, the lower section 
enclosing the fire-pot-is made of Cast Iron. 





SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


(> If not to be obtained in your place send 
to us for particulars. 


Dighton Furnace Company, 
North Dighton, Mass. 





f Our Latest Production, The - 


‘Glenwood Grand. 


. The Highest Grade Cooking Apparatus. 

. Made in all the Desirable Styles and Sizes, and can be had for either Wood or Coal. 

Ventilated Nickel Top Rim, which makes a fine and lasting finish and a 
protection from the heated top. 

Separable Long Centre, which causes a more even expansion and over- 
comes the warping of the top, which is very often experienced. 

Sectional Oven Bottom, which adds to the durability and is less liable to 
warp by an excessive heat. 

Double Oven Top, which forms an air space between the top oven plate 
and causes a more equal heat in the oven. ; 

Ventilated Oven, by means of which the air is heated before it enters : 


; the oven and can be regulated to suit the occasion. 


a 


. 


C 


: 


a 


Perfected Oven Damper, operated from the top, where it can be easily seen, 3 
and overcomes the warping of the long oven damper-rod. 
Large Round Cornered Fire Pot, by means of which a more even combus- 
tion is secured, as there are no corners for refuse coal and ashes. 
Sold by Leading Dealers. 


If your Dealer does not keep these Ranges send us his name on a postal card 
and we will send you our handsome book that will tell you all about stoves. 


> WEIR STOVE COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 





The Best for Looks, The Best for Service, 
and the Most Reliable in Every Respect. 


Hub STOVES and RANGES. 


* What better endorsement than this letter from the Boston Cooking School? 


Office of the BosToN COOKING SCHOOL, Boston, Mass. 
SmitH & ANTHONY STOVE Co., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen:—Three of the Hub Ranges with the Wire Gauze Oven Doors 
have been in constant use at the Boston Cooking School for the past seven sea- 
sons, and they have proved to be very superior stoves. We can especially com- 
mend the Gauze Oven Door, as being all you claim for it. Its effect on meats is 
to render them tender and juicy, while the most delicate pastry is cooked evenly 
and uniformly on every side.’ The range is economical in the use of fuel, and is 
extremely simple in its management. We consider the Wire Gauze Oven Door 
an indispensable adjunct to a cooking range and always recommend our friends 
to-use it. From personal and public use we can recommend the Hub Ranges as 
being the most reliable of any we have ever seen. Yours truly, 

C. M. DEARBORN, Principal Boston Cooking School. 
FANNIE M. FARMER, Assistant. 


Sold Everywhere. 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., Makers, 
48 to 54 Union Street, Boston. 


Largest Stove Store in New England. 


-New England would use no other. 


Careful Preparation of Food 


Is unavailing without the aid of a good cook- 
ing apparatus. The best cooks demand the 
best ranges and stoves. Miss Parloa, who 
inaugurated the American Cooking School, 
always uses and recommends the Magee as 
the best. Thousands of families throughout 
Only 
the best skill and the best material are used 
in their construction, and we warrant perfect 


satisfaction in every particular or no sale. 
BOSTON HEATER 
m Magee *” rurnace. 


For Heating with WARM AIR ONLY, or in COMBINATION with HOT WATER, 


Is Deservedly Popular. We guarantee it to give Perfect Satisfaction in 
every Particular if Properly arranged and used. 











The Mass. Charitable Mechanics Association awarded us the Only Gold Medal, 1884, Gold Medal Certifi- 
cate for continued superiority in 1887, Gold Medal, 189. No other makers of Stoves or Ranges ever 
received such Continued Endorsement. See our agent in your city, or write us for descriptive circulars. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 


32 to 38 Union Street, BOSTON. ~ 242 Water Street, NEW YORK. 35 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 





For the Best System 


Heating your Home 


either by 


Steam or Hot Water 


send to our address below for our special 
Hand-Books describing the 


and Hot Water Heaters. 


These books are not merely dry and technical descriptions of the heaters, 
but give in a clear and concise manner the theory, principles, and description 
of the best manner of the Heating of Homes, based on common sense, 
and the result of many years’ actual practice and experience. 


THE RICHMOND HEATERS 


have a national reputation and are unequalled for Economy,— base of manage- 
ment,— Simplicity and Absolute Safety in Use. Address, 











THE RICHMOND STOVE CO., Norwich, Conn. 





English Tea Set (Gold Bands) —Special Offer. 





This Tea Set is of English Porcelain, painted with artistic spray designs in the new and popular 
Dove color. Has Gold Bands. This is the fourth year we have used these English Tea Sets. The 56 
pieces comprise 12 Plates, 12 Fruit Saucers, 12 Cups, 12 Saucers, 2 Cake Plates, 1 Bowl, 1 Tea Pot, 
1 Sugar, 1 Creamer. Warranted not to craze. 

Until June goth we will send this Set to any freight office in New England, charges prep2id 
by us, on receipt of $5.00. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 




















